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HORNE TOOKE’S DIARY. 

I lately had entrusted to me an interleaved 
copy of the first edition of the ‘ Diversions of 
Purley,’ with notes and emendations for the second 
edition in the author’s handwriting. The most 
interesting feature in the book, however, lay in a 
rough diary, kept by Horne Tooke from May to 
October, 1794, whilst he was a prisoner in the 
Tower, awaiting his trial for high treason, extracts 
from which I now give for the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Since the author’s death the volume remained con- 
tinuously in the possession of his descendants or 
kinsmen till some fifteen years ago, when it passed 
by will to the late owner, whose executor kindly 
lent it tome. The writing is in places somewhat 
crabbed and difficult to decipher :— 

Thursday, May 15. Dine at Peareon’s, Joyce's 
letter. May 16, 1794. Friday at Noon apprehended 
by Swift, Police Officer, Marlborough Street, Glitton, 
clerk, Thornton, clerk, & 3 constables, Kennedy one of 
them. At the Treasury at 3. Nepean’s civility. Reeves 
must hang me; but wished I might live afterwards. 
Privy Council at 4 past 8. Privy Council before whom 

stood — Dundas, Grenville, Buckingham, Amherst, 
Bayham, Staffordshire, Chancellor & 2 or 3 others— 
Reeves, Fawkener, Ford, &. 

Dundas “ It is conceived,” &c., “ constitutional & corre- 
sponding societies, of both of which you are an active 
and leading member,” &c. My answer, ‘* Refuse to be 

except some charge. 


Nepean. Chuse my place of Confinement, 
Monday, May 19, To Tower. 

Tuesday, 20. Hunter asks me to write to Nepean. 
Kinghorn refused pen & ink, 

Wednesday, 21. Newspapers, &c., forbidden, ; 

Thursday, 22. Kinghorn will answer me from Gover- 
nour about care of my family. 

Friday, 23. He will answer in a few days. Iron bars 
put up at the Window. Felix Vaughan bas order from 

rivy Council to see me in prescence of Gaoler; King- 
horn being absent he saw me in prescence of Capt. 
Bruhl of the guards in garrison. 

Sat., May 24. I received from Vaughan’s servant by 
order of Privy Council Pens, Ink, Paper, Tea, x 
Lozenges for my cough, Lodgings at Burford’s. N.B. 
Government allows 13s. 4d. per w 

Mon,, May 26, N.B. Governour opened my child’s letter 
(Charlotte’s) & sent it open by Kinghorn. N 
would not open. Two new Warders, Bouguette & Pear- 
son, F, Vaughan paid me a visit of 4an hour, King- 
horn’s watch in his hand. I gave him my Keys, ° 
Ford, the Justice, brought a letter to me from the Pri 
Council demanding my Keys, & he shewed me his 
authority (signed Dundas) for inepecting & taking my 
books & papera, Mr. Ford told me, he was directed 
not to take or to tfouble himself about sedition or 
seditious papers but confine himself to the discovery of 
Treason, & especially the Treason of a Convention. 

Tuesday, May 27. My a ent changed from Bur- 
forde’s where I had a walk on the wall of 84 yards by 
14 for the air; and I was escorted by gentleman Gaoler, 
2 Warders & a file of Musqueteers to Mould’s house. 
Burford & Mould both are Warders, I understand all 
the other prisoners have one Warder ; but I have always 
Two, besides the Warder of the House, and a Centinel 
always at the door. The two Warders always sit in the 
same room with me; & always lie all night in the same 
room with me. I am daily visited twice: ¢. ¢., morning 
& evening by Kinghorn, Gentleman Gaoler, once by 
the Officers of the Garrison, & three times by a Serjeant 
sometimes four times. For my Close I had an 
order from Privy Council, the same for my snuff, the 
same for my shirts, stocks, stockings and handkerchiefs, 
N.B. I learn (from Vaughan) that London Post of 
Monday May 27, says “ that the Prisoners in the Tower 

bis falsehood is probably in other papers.]— 
N.B. GIBBS. popes} 

Wednesday, May 28. Vaughan visited me the 3rd time, 
Kinghorn sat close. He says he has the Governor's 
order to hear every syllable that passes. Vaughan 
returned me key of my linen drawers: Ford kept key of 
bookcases, &c., & would return them tomorrow. He took 
away about thirty of my private letters (amongst which 
one to me from Cowper) most of them dated 1792, a 
letter signed Regulus, &c. The closet where executor- 
ship papers, Sir Robt Bernard’s, & my large travelling 
trunk, were, was locked up by Ford & the key taken 
away by Mr. Ford. Mr. Vaughan said Mr. Ford had 
dismissed Thornton (the Police Officer) from my house, 
So that Constables held possession of my house & slept 
there twelve days & eleven nights. N.B. Ford did not 
confine himself to papers of treason; for finding 
nothing of the kind or about Convention, he took awa 
about thirty insignificant private letters, Mr. Ford said, 
he would apply to Privy Council that Warder should not 
sleep in the same room with me. That I might give 
Kinghorn something to carry for his listening, I told 
Vaughan in the broad terms—that the Ministry might 
kiss ———., This night Kinghorn locked the Warder 
& me at ten o'clock into the chamber, so that if the 

arder had had the cholic, he must —- ———— in the 
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Thursday, May 29, 1794. Warder & I rose at 5 o'clock ; 
ous Dans locked in could get no fire or breakfast till 
o'clock, 

Friday, May 30. F. Vaughan visited me 4th time, told 
me that Frost was taken last night, at my house at 
Wimbledon (so that my family are now left defenceless 

in: for Frost kindly went there to protect them). 

. Williams the wine merchant is taken. Hardy was 
brot yesterday to the Tower, Five persons, 1 know not 
whom, are sent to Newgate. Privy Council return my 
keys to Vaughan. By their direction Vaughan offers 
keys to me. I refuse to touch them, bid him keep them 
for the present, & take out some title deeds, and my 
will, which on General Murray's death, the Duke of 
Athol had caused Mr, Squire to return to me. Kinghorn, 
when Vaughan was going, interfered about my keys, 
which he wanted Vaughan to deliver to him, said he 
had been reported & blamed for suffering Vaughan to 
receive them before—acknowledges he had not been 
reported, but had mentioned it himself. This Kinghorn 
is Gaoler, but not Gentleman Gaoler. He has uniformly 

me fawning words & most savage treatment. 
aughan says Mr. Ford would obtain from Privy Council 
comme) to remove Warder from sleeping in my room, but 


I would apply. N.B. My con in King’s 
Bench rui my Boy. God send the Tower pro- 
duces no mischief to my Girls. Before my appre- 
hension by Dundas’s warrant, I had slept out of my 
house but one t (at Margate) for the last seven years. 
Vaughan re Gibbs for me yesterday. 
Saturday, May 31. Iron bars put up at window : the 
5th time of orming ceremony. Martin the Attorney 
brot to the Tower: put in a miserable apartment at 


Jackson's the Warder, a relation of Kinghorn’s} At ten 
o’clock this night, Kinghorn says, he has just received 
order to remove the Warder's bed into adjoining room. 

Sunday, June 1,1794. Warder’s bed removed to adjoin- 

room. I walked upon the Leads twice for 20 

utes, each time, attended by two Warders and a 
Centinel with bayonet fixed, let time whilst my bed was 
turned up and the room swept; the 2‘ time whilst my 
bed was making for the night. 

Monday, June 2, This morning at six o’Clock, the Yeo- 
man Porter (a naturalised man or Swiss, who 
had been a servant of Lord Shipbrook, General Vernon's 
brother, the L' governour of the Tower) found great fault 
with Bouguet, the Warder, for permitting me to walk 
upon the Leads. N.B. I have now been this day at 
noon, 17 days & nights in close custody, without any 
hint or conjecture what action or crime can be laid to 
my charge. I rec* for 2* week 13s. 4d. government 
maintenance of a prisoner ; so that they have at last found 
out a method to make me a pensioner against my will. 
F, Vaughan visited me 5th time. He had received from 
H—— 250. He gave me £20 & will give F. Wild- 
man to pay Mrs. Hart £10 due to her the lst of May, 
1794. vB. Mr. Tooke gave my girls £10 10 May 24. 
Two new Warders, Finney, L ‘s servant, 
Lookit, Abp. (1) Cornwallis’s cook, 

Tuesday, June 3, 1794. Half a pound of Snuff sent by 
Mr. Vaughan was turned out of the paper & examined 
by Kinghoro, At noon Kinghorn bro* a half sieve 
sent by my girls, with gooseberries, pease, strawberries. 
It was opened and in it was a Letter from Charlotte 
to the governour Mr. 


& if he 


family) at to inclose them in a sealed note from 
himeelf, that the prisoner might know his private affairs 
were only to the governour himself & not to every 
fellow.| I had ission to send some strawberries by 
one of the W: to Bonney. 

Ga. J. Ww. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
(See my Note on ‘Louis XVI.’ &,, 8» 8, x. 249; also 


8 §, x. 195, 298.) 

The guillotine has already been many times 
discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’; but as I find nothing new 
in any of the notes, all of which I have , and 


nothing in any way bearing on the history of the 
guillotine as I shall give it, I see ao for 
My account is borrowed, as 

id in my note above quoted that it would be, 
from the ‘ Mémoires des mn’ (Paris, 1862-3). 
It may, of course, be inaccurate ; but as one of 
the Sanson family had much to do with the intro- 
duction of the instrument, there is much ground 
for believing in its accuracy. 

Dr. Guillotin (strangely enough called Dr. Guil- 
lotine in the generally accurate account in the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encycl. Brit.’) had, as early 
as 21 January, 1790,* three years to the day 
before the execution of Louis XVI., pro that 
the execution of every one condemned to death 
should be by decapitation, and that this should 
take place “ = Yeffet d’un simple mécanisme” 
(iii. 390). is motion was referred to a com- 
mittee of seven, and did not become law till 1791 
(the ‘ Encycl.’ says on 6 October), and in the 
mean time it had been so modified that all that 
was stated with regard to the mode of execution 
was that ‘‘tout condamné & mort aurait la téte 
tranchée,” without any mention of the instrument. 
This alarmed C. H. Sanson, and he presented a 
memoir to the Minister of Justice, in which he 
pointed out 
“toutes les difficultés de la décollation par I'épée: la 
nécessité d'une fermeté et d’un courage qu’on ne ren- 
contre point chez tous les patients: f | impossibilité des 


* According to the‘ Encycl.’ he brought forward this 
motion on 1 ber, 1789, at the same time that he 
proposed that all offenders and criminals should be 
punished in precisely the same manner, no matter what 
their rank or station. But, according to Sanson, this 
last motion was brought forward on 28 November, and 
was carried on 1 December, 1789; whilst the other 
motion was not proposed till 21 January, 1790, as I have 
atated above. e Vol. iii. pp. 387, 388. 

+ He might have added, nor in all executioners. De- 
capitation by the sword was not at that time much prac- 
tised in France, as it was reserved for those of high rank. 


But even when it was frequently resorted to, as in the 
days of Richelieu, it was often unskilfully performed. 
Thus we learn from i. 86 that the head of De Thou 
was not completely severed until the eleventh stroke, 
them, | owing to the agitation of the executioner. 


York, At ten at night (for I stand up to read it) 
horn brought it back to me, open. [N.B, This 
second time the governor has opened and read m 
a back to me open, so that U 
; pleased, the whole Garrison might read 
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exécutions multi & cause de Ia fatigue des épées 
sujettes a A» 4 4 perdre leur fil.” 
Besides which, when several criminals had to be 
executed successively, the last ones to suffer would 
be so overcome by the sight of the blood of the 
others that they would not all of them be even 
able to maintain themselves in a suitable posi- 
tion. From these and other considerations, there- 
fore, Sanson came to the conclusion that it was 
indispensable to adopt some machine 
my fixAt le patient dans la position horizontale, pour 
qu'il n’efit plus 4 soutenir le poids de son corps, et qui 
it d’opérer avec plus de précision et de sireté que 
main de I"homme n’en peut avoir.” 

Dr. Guillotin was entirely of Sanson’s opinion, 
and he went several times to Sanson’s house to 
see whether they could devise together a machine 
which should meet every —— But they 
could hit upon nothing. They examined three 
German engravings by Pentz, Aldegreder (the 
* Encycl.’ has Penez and Aldegrever), and Lucas 
Oranach, as well as an Italian engraving by 
Achille Bocchi, this last of the “ Mannaia,” 
which the ‘ Encyocl.’ tells us was used as early as 
the thirteenth century. They examined also the 
instrament used earlier still in Persia, the “‘ Scotch 
maiden,” and an instrument that had been used in 
1632 at Toulouse for the execution of the Maréchal 
de Montmorency, and had previously been in 
use in wy dy of the country. But all these 
machines the one capital defect that the 
criminal was made to kneel and could not be so 
securely fastened as to be altogether incapable of 
making any movement. The question, was, how- 
ever, quickly to be solved, and that in a very un- 

way. 

For some time a German of the name of Schmidt, 
a maker of harpsichords, but also well acquainted 
with mechanics, had been in the habit of comi 
in to Sanson’s in the evening, and h 
often spoken to him about the fix in which Dr. 
Guillotin and himself then were. One evening, 
when Schmidt was playing on the and 
especially their mu ion for music, though 
also the purchase by p aes of certain musi 
instruments from Schmidt, which had created the 
intimacy), Sanson’s thoughts once more reverted 
to that other instrament which was to him a 
matter of such serious concern, and he let fall a 
few words about it. Schmidt at once exclaimed 
in his broken French, “ Attentez, che crois que 
ch’ai fotre affaire, ch’y ai bensé,” and seizing hold 
of a pencil, with a few rapid strokes he made a 
drawing: “ O’était la Guillotine!” Yes, there it 
was, the guillotine with its knife raised up on high 
between two posts and set in motion by a cord— 
with its tilting board (‘‘ planche 4 bascule ”) which 
with the subject fastened at full length upon it 
could be rapial 


his neck should come ly where the sharp 
edge of the knife would fall. The difficulty was 
conquered, the problem solved. Schmidt had at 
last discovered the means of decapitating a criminal 
in a horizontal position, without its being possible 
for him to make the slightest movement. 

It was this drawing of Schmidt’s which, as I 
recorded in my last note, was submitted to 
Louis XVI. by Dr. Antoine Louis, and in which 
the king substituted a straight edge set slantingly 
for the crescent drawn by Schmidt. This crescent 
Schmidt had apparently borrowed from some old 
engraving, perhaps that of Aldegrever mentioned 
by M. Cuareau (last reference). And accordin 
to the same correspondent the knife in Bocchi's 
engraving has a straight edge, so that Louis XVI. 
did not originate this ; but probably the edge was 
horizontal, and not set slantingly as Louis drew 
it. 

On 7 March, 1792, five days after Louis XVI. 
had altered Schmidt’s drawing, Dr. Louis pre- 
sented his report to the Assembly, and recom- 
mended Louis XVI.’s modification, with the pro- 
viso that if, upon trial, a knife of any other form 
should be found to work better, it should be 
adopted. Experiments were made upon three 
dead bodies on 17 April, 1792. The slanting edge 
was used in two cases, the horizontal in one. 
In both its cases the former was su ; in its 
one case the horizontal edge failed, and thus the 
slanting edge (called by Sanson “ la lame oblique,” 
p. 406) was adjudged to have gained the day, and 
eight days later, on 25 April, 1792, a highway 
robber, named Pelletier, was executed by the first 

illotine made.t The name given to it was at 

rst either Louison or Louisette (from Dr. Louis), 
or Guillotine (from Dr. Guillotin) indifferently ; 
but this last name finally prevailed, probably from 
its being regarded as less familiar{ and more 
euphonious. 

There were six therefore, in 


factors 
the production of the guillotine, viz. Guillotin, 


* This edge, which starts upwards from right to left, 
forms an acute angle which would enter into the right 
side of the neck (see the engraving in Webster, s.v. 


cal | “ Guillotine "), and so secure a entrance from which 


the incision would be carried right across, whereas the 


¢ This guillotine was constructed by « carpenter of 
the name of Guidon, and cost 5,500 franca. 

t And yet Guillotin, like Louison and is 
only a diminutive of a Christian name, and, ind a 
double diminutive. For Guillotin probably = Guille 
(=our Will) + the two diminutive | ot and in, 
and, if so, is much the same as little Billie (Billee). 
Larchey, indeed, will not allow that Guille represents 
more than the first half of Guill(e)aume, but Pott (third 
edition, p. 192) with me, and Body, in his book 
about Lidge ly names (p. 203), has “Guillaume dit 


ly lowered into such a position that | Guillot, 
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Sanson, the old engravings of antecedent machines, 
Schmidt, Dr. Louis, and Louis XVI. Schmidt is 
commonly looked upon as the most important of 
these ; but he would not have produced the machine 
without the very important assistance of Sanson, 
who told him what modifications in the old machines 
were required, whilst Louis XVI.’s improvement 
was of great value. 

The account given by the ‘ Encyl. Brit.’ accords, 
as I have said, pretty nearly with what I have 
narrated, and yet the writer of the article did not 
consult Sanson’s ‘ Mémoires.’ As, however, among 
the books quoted I notice one by Louis Dubois, 
entitled ‘ Recherches Historiques et Physiologiques 
sur la Guillotine et Détails sur Sanson,’ I am 
inclined to believe that the writer of the article was 
almost as much indebted to Sanson as I have been. 
As for J. W. Oroker’s book, I have not seen it ; 
but, to judge from the numerous quotations I have 
seen from it in ‘N. & Q.,’ the information given 
can scarcely be remarkable for its accuracy. 

In conclusion, I may say that the guillotine which 
is exhibited in the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussand’s is stated to be the very one which served 
for the execution of Louis XVI. Now, this latter 

illotine was removed as early as 30 April, 1793, 

m the Place de la Révolution (now the Place de 
la Concorde), where it had been standing ever since 
the 2lst of the preceding January (the date of the 
king’s execution), and a new one was substituted 
for it, in which many modifications deemed neces- 
sary by Sanson for the successful performance of 
several successive executions had been carried out 
under his direction (see vol. iv. p.82). It is, there- 
fore, quite possible that the Tussaud family really 
did obtain possession of the original machine, for I 
believe that they already had an exhibition at Paris 
at the time of, and indeed some time before, the 
death of Louis XVI. And as but few heads had 
fallen under the knife* of that guillotine, one would 
expect to see it in good condition. 


F, Onance. 


Law Srationzr.—' The Century Dictionary’ 
has this description : ‘‘ A stationer who keeps on 
sele the articles required by lawyers, such as 
parchment, tape, foolscap, brief-paper, &c., and 
who sometimes, in England, takes in drafts or 
writings to be fairly copied or engrossed for 
lawyers.” I disagree with this; it should be “one 
who in England takes in drafts or writings to be 
either fair copied or engrossed for lawyers, and who 
sometimes keeps on sale,” &c, 

Though only a change in the order of the 
sentences, the difference in the description is great, 
in fact the difference between right and wrong. 


* It would almost seem, from what is said in pp. 77, 78, 
that the knife which cut off Louis’ head was never used 


Mr. Whitney writes ‘‘ fairly copied.” You would 
never hear such a thing in a lawyer’s office nor in 
a law stationer’s. It may be bad grammar, but 
lawyers always say, ‘Take that to be fair copied,” 
or, “ Make a fair copy by such a time.” Again, Mr, 
Whitney says, ‘‘ fairly copied or engrossed,” as if 
they were the same thing; but they are not. If 
I say, “ Take this to the stationer to be fair copied,” 
it comes back fair copied on paper, as a draft to 
be reread and finally corrected. I then send the 
fair copy as a draft to the stationer to be en- 
grossed ; it then comes back better and more 
carefully written and ready for signature. 

I have left in the words “tin England but I 
imagine they would not be necessary for a dic- 
tionary published in England. Why has Mr, 
Whitney been so particular? Are there no law 
stationers in America? I understand there will 
not be any or many left in England soon, as the 
type-writer is improving them off the face of the 
earth. So, then, to “go with the times,” the law 
stationer now sets up as a type-writer, and starts 
a shop and sells things, as per Mr. Whitney's 
description (which in times to come will probably 
be more accurate than mine), and then in his shop 
window adds cycles (generally ladies’) to the other 
miscellaneous articles. 

Under “ Engross” ‘The Century’ has a correct 
description, with what I contend is an incorrect or 
misleading illustration from the ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 
Swift says, ‘‘ Jack had provided a fair copy of his 
father’s will, engrossed in form upon a large skin 
of parchment.” With the word “fair,” the 
description is overdone; omit it and then the 
sentence will read correctly, and as I believe Swift 
would have written it had he been uainted 
with the practice of English lawyers (1.e. solicitors), 
I should think it must have been a rather excep- 
tional thing even in Swift’s time to have a will 
e on parchment for signature by a testator. 
It would be interesting to know when the practice 
(if it ever was one) ceased. I never saw a will on 
parchment, though I never saw a “‘ probate” of a 
will on anything else.* I think Swift has made a 
mistake from always seeing the parchment probates 
of wills. Parchment was much more commonly 
used in early days; no doubt it was even thirty 
years ago more used than now. I have searched in 
all sorts of books, but can find nothing upon the 
subject of parchment wills. Ratra Tuomas. 


An Ayomatovs Partsu.—Baker mentions in 
his ‘ History of Northamptonshire’ (a.p. 1822-36) 
that Stotesbury, or Stottesbury, near Brackley, 
presents the singular anomaly of a parish without 


* Original wills are not handed about like deeds, but 
are lodged in the registries, unless, indeed, they relate 
solely to realty, in which case they are the same as 
deeds: they do not require probate, which is only given 


again. At all events, it was very quickly changed. 
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a village or a church. In the ‘Olergy List’ for 
1886 it figures as having a population of thirty- 
four, and an income of 25/., and that it is held 
— with the adjoining rectory of Helmdon, 
which is in the gift of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In 1886 it still had no church. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Weatuer Forx-tore.—A curious piece of 
superstition, still current in Berkshire, is referred 
to in ‘ Letters to Marco,’ by George D. Leslie. 
On p. 48 Mr. Leslie says :— 

“The people here [i.¢. at Wallingford on Thames) 
have a curious superstition about the wandering German 
bands that visit us at times. It is that they invariably 
bring rain. When they see them crossing the bridge 
they say, ‘There come the Germans; it will rain to- 
morrow,’ My gardener firmly believes in this, I suppose 
it is the old spirit of barbarism that lingers in the 
country, which, in old times, used to burn witches and 
shrew mice.” 


J. M. MacKintay, F.S.A.Scot. 
[See ‘ German Bands,’ 8* 8, vi. 28, 114, 215.] 


Dratect.—A friend of mine tells me that she 
has heard peffy used in North Lincolnshire in the 
sense of tough, stringy: ¢.g., “ These beet-roots is 
very peffy.” According to Peacock’s ‘Manley and 
Corringham Glossary,’ peff means the pith of a 
plant. G. W. 

Cf. » to f . familiar in the North, 
Might peffy, a8 apt to make 
you coug 


Jean Hevry.—Is anything known of 
Jean Etienne Henry? The following is the copy 
8 tly presen to the Pope during his 
Heliness’s in Paris, 1804-5, on the occa- 
sion of the coronation of Napoleon. I am not 
aware whether the document has ever been made 
public. I found a MS. copy (a translation of the 


original) among some papers dating from about 


1810, 
To our Holy Father Pope Pius the 7th. 

Most Holy Father,—Jean Etienne Henry (son of the 
late Jean Antoine Henry, formerly Counsellor of Par- 
liament and Judge of the Lordship of Vivier and other 
Royalties and of Dile. Marie Barbe Noel) a native of 
Tinery, diocese of Metz, canton of Delme, department 
of Meurthe, now aged 53 years. 

Humbly showeth to Your Holiness that he began his 
Novitiate among the Mendicant Friars of the Order of 
St. Jean de Dieu, and was initiated by the monastic 
name of Edouard. That even at the time he made his 
vows, he had no predilection for a religious life, but 
inexperienced and incapable of appreciating the im- 

rtance and severity of the obligations those vows 

ht him under, He was seduced by a monk of the 
said order, who had insinuated himself into a fatal 
ascendancy over his feelings and his judgment, aided by 
the fear of disobeying his Parents, who having a slender 
fortune and | family, incessantly extolled the 


honors and wealth of the monastic life, and magnified 
the dangers he would have to encounter in the world. 


That in fact when he made his public profession, his 
Heart gave the lie to the Oaths his lips no |) 80 
that he has never believed them to be o tory upon 
him in the sight of God. 

He begs to observe to your Holiness that he is not 
a Priest, never having taken Holy orders, 

He has hitherto overcome the feelings, which at all 
times strongly tempted him to solicit the defeasance of 
his vows. He has endured through the Grace of God, 
the Diegust of a situation for which Providence never 
intended him, and zealously discharged the duties of his 
Station, both as an individual and as Superior of a Con- 
vent, until the French Revolution spreading even to the 
New World, deprived him of support, by overturning 
the religious establishments of the Island of Martinique 
(in the year 1782), which he had for sixteen years 
superintended, and drove him to seek a refuge in a 
foreign land. 

Thus thrown adrift upon the world, and given up to 
the sway of lustful passions, he fell into habits which 
will prove a great scandal to the Church and a horrible 
impediment to the Salvation of his Soul, unless he shall 
be allowed to make them legitimate. 

For this purpose, Most Holy Father, and in considera- 
tion of the Arts and decgits used to induce him to take 
his Vows (which must therefore be esteemed void in the 
sight of God), considering that the present laws of 
France have absolved him from his obligations towards 
men, considering that the Monastic establishments of 
Martinique (where he lived for twenty-six years and 
where, accustomed to the Climate, he must pass the 
remainder of his days) are irrevocably passed into the 
hands of the laity, and all his former means of sub- 
sistence lost. A: ay the honor of the Church 
and the Salvation of his Soul, deign Most Holy Father 
to open the Treasures of your Grace in favor of your 
poor Supplicant and absolve him from his Vows. 

Full of remorse and of respect for and submission to 
the Head of the Church, he will faithfully perform 
whatever penance Your Holiness shall be pleased to 
think needful to impose upon the most humble and 
most tful of his Servants. J. E. Hewry. 

20th November, 1804. 

Gro. Boasz. 


36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


‘*Hoummer Nick”: Hum-suc.”—A few weeks 
ago a man who lives at Morley, near Leeds, said 
in my hearing, “ Hah the hummer did ta do it t” 
Of course I made a note of this at once, and soon 
found out that he meant, “ How the deuce,” &c. 
I have since ascertained that the expression “ How 
the hummer,” or ‘‘What the hummer,” is not 
unfrequently heard in the North of England. I 
find it at Whitwell, in East Derbyshire ; at Dron- 
field, in North Derbyshire ; at Penistone, in West 
Yorkshire ; and in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 
Near Wakefield a being called Hummer Nick also 
occurs now and then in the popular speech. A 
man will say, “ Well, I'll go to Hummer Nick,” 
by which he means “go to the devil.” It should 
be noted that the A in ‘‘hummer” is always 
sounded. People never say “th’ ummer” or 
t? ummer.” 

It is at once obvious that Hummer or Hummer 
Nick is the Norse giant Hf¥mir, a name which, 
according to Vigfusson, is derived from Adm. 
Now ham, when used in poetry, means the sea; 
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in prose it means twilight. The word “ humbug,” 


therefore, means twilight bug, twilight goblin 


In England twilight was formerly 
ghosts trooped forth. 


As regards the word “bug,” the ‘New Eng. 


Dict.’ quotes Coverdale’s version of Psalm xcii. 5 


“Thou shalt not nede to be afrayed for eny bugges 
by night.” It also refers to the expression ‘‘ To 
swear by no bugs” as meaning to take a genuine 


oath, not a mere pretence. 


One would like to see from other 


of the country about Hummer and Hummer Nick. 


8. O. Appr. 


Portrait or Rosert Harter, Eart or Ox- 
Frorp,—On a recent visit to the British Museum, 
at the top of a case near the Print Room, I saw a 
fine portrait in oils, half length, of a statesman 
wearing a long flowing wig, and in the right hand 
holding a white wand of office. On inquiry from the 
curator of the Department he was unable to tell me 
whom it represented. The portrait much needed 
cleaning, and I am inclined to believe that it is 
engraved in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ and depicts Robert 


Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Baron 
Harley of Wigmore, the first peer of that line, 


who died in 1724, and to have been painted by Sir | f 


Godfrey Kneller. In a list of portraits prefixed 
to vol. vii. Cabinet Edition of Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
“No, 4” is said to be that of “ Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, from the collection in the British 
Museum.” If my surmise is correct, it is worthy 
of a better position than it at present occupies. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rovssgav anv ‘ Hupisras.’—Unless a common 
original can be traced, Rousseau would seem to 
have borrowed from ‘ Hudibras,’ In verses entitled 
*L’Allée de Sylvie,’ published in ‘L’/Ami des 
Muses’ in 1759, he says :— 

On me verra par jalousie 
Précher mes caduques vertus, 
Et souvent blamer par envie 
Les plaisirs que je n’aurai plus, 


He ae have seen Towneley’s French transla- 


Ge qui leur plaft est légitime, 


J. G, Atorr. 
Paris. 


Prionr.—In the ‘ Letters of 
Horace Walpole’ (ed. 1891), vol. ii. p. 463, there 


* “ Maligna lux, uel dubia, tweonulleoht.”—Wright- 
tileker, ‘ Vocab. 175, 30. 


ed as 
malignant or unkindly.* It was the time when 


is a strange little more strangely endorsed 
. | Peter ** Since W 
-_ “I went to see an old house [at Wingfield] 
ilt by Secretary Naunton.” The description 
that follows of the house and the church is very 
interesting to any one who knows them, bat 
: | Wingfield should of course be Letheringham Priory, 
near Wickham Market, Suffolk. The Priory sti 
stands ; but Ounningham’s note asserts that “ the 
house has long been level with the ground—the 
church destroyed by churchwarden renewals and 
alterations, and the Wingfield and Naunton monu- 
ments shamefully scattered. When I visited 
Wingfield, in 1852, I discovered part of Secre 
Naunton’s monument in a farm-wall building. 
The history of Letheringham has yet to be written. 
Ample collections were made by the late Oapt. 
Brooke, and are still in the library at Ufford. 
Francis Hixpzs Grooms. 


‘Tom Brown’s Scnootpars.’—In a catalogue 
of Tabart’s “ Juvenile Library” (157, New Bond 
Street), appended to their ‘Children’s Book of 
Trades,’ 1805, the following title occurs :— 

“ First going to School, or a History of the Fee 

and of Tom Brown on his First Gone 
School, with Letters to his Sisters, adorned with beauti- 
ul Engravings, price 2s.” 
Has this ever been pointed out as a pre- 
cursor of our ever delightful ‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days’? One suspects that the only resemblance 
is in the title-pages ; still, Tom Hughes may have 
had a reminiscence of the little work quoted ia 
taking the name of Tom Brown. Letters to his 
sisters is rather suggestive of namby-pambiness, 
and it will be recollected that Tom particularly 
warns Arthur, on their first night in Gray’s study : 
** Don’t you say you can sing ; and don’t you ever 
talk about home, or your mother and sisters.” 


H. E. M. 
St, Petersburg. 


Evenine Survices 1n Westurnster Aspey.— 
Services on Sunday evenings have been for many 
years at stated seasons held in the nave or choir 
of Westminster Abbey, and to —_ people it has: 
seemed a very great mystery why this great: 
** temple of reconciliation ” should not be open all! 
the year round. Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Memorials: 
of Westminster Abbey,’ told us that “ much’ 
assuredly remains to be done to place it on a level! 
with the increasing demands of the human mind! 
and with the changing wants of the English‘ 
ple.” Changes to meet these requirements have’ 
m time to time been made ; increased light and! 
a complete system of ing were introduced,. 
and the usefulness of this “fortress of the Church: 
of England” has become greater than it ever was’ 
before. The prayer used at the installation of a. 


dean and canon, in which it is asked “‘ that those: 
things which he hath promised, and which his duty 
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uires, he may faithfully perform, to the praise 
ea glory of the name of God and the enlargement 
of His Church,” has in many cases borne much 
fruit, and as this is the “natural centre of the 
religious life and trath, if not to the whole metro- 
polis, at least to the city of Westminster,” it is 
Resting of the Denn and Chapter wee 
meeting 6 pter were 
made for a continual Sunda’ pe service, and 
that the first of them took che on 27 Dec., 1896, 
when Canon Gore was the preacher. This event 
seems worthy of being recorded in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ W. E. 

14 (late 20), Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street. 


Querizs, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Eacirs Caprurep at WaTERLoo.— Wellington, 
in his despatch to Lord Bathurst, after the Battle 
of Waterloo, dated 19 June, 1815 (Gurwood’s 
‘ Despatches,’ vol. xii. p. 484), says: ‘I send with 
this patch Three les, taken by the Troops 
in this action, which Major Percy will have the 
honor of laying at the feet of His Royal Highness.” 
Two eagles captured at Waterloo (one by the 
Scots Greys, the other by the Royal Dragoons) 
are now in the chapel of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea. Oan any of your readers inform me what 
became of the third eagle; and by what regiment 
it was captured? The two eagles at Chelsea were 
transferred there, together with all the other eagles 
and standards in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
from that chapel in 1835 by order of the king, 
and it does not appear that more than two eagles 
captured at Waterloo were ever deposited in 
Whitehall chapel. 

The ‘ Annual Register’ for 1816 (vol. Iviii. p. 7) 
gives an account of the placin the Waterloo 
eagles in the chapel at White on 18 January 
of that year, with the usual ceremony and form. 


The number deposited is not mentioned, but it is | house, 


stated that the eagles were carried by two sergeants, 
and, as at previous ceremonies of the kind (see, for 
instance, ‘ Annual — liv. 123, fo 1812, 
giving an account of the ceremony of depositing 
the eagles and colours taken in Spain, which took 
place on 30 September, 1812) the number of ser- 
geants detailed to bear the colours and eagles 
corresponded to the number deposited—each 
sergeant carrying one—it may be inferred that only 
two eagles were deposi at Whitehall on 
18 January, 1816. 

It looks as if between the date of the arrival of 
the three eagles in England and January, 1816—a 
period of some six months—one had been sent 
elsewhere than to Whitehall chapel. Cc. R. 


| prom: 


Tuomas Boras.—In Egerton Castle’s ‘ Book- 
Plates,’ p. 120, a book- plate is engraved as 
belonging to Thomas Bolas, 1740. The arms are 
the same as are borne by the Bowles family. Who 
was Thomas Bolas ? Enquirer. 


Netsoy.—Wanted Admiral Nelson’s coat of 
arms 1796-7, before he was made a peer. 
E. E. Torts, 
Maracon. —In Brother Foley’s ‘ Records of 
the English Province S.J.’ mention is made of 
a Walloon Jesuit priest named Francis Matthews 
(Mathieux ?), who was born at Lidge, 1617, spent 
some years in England, and was a constant visitor 
of the Oatholics imprisoned in the Tower, contriving 
secretly to celebrate Mass there every day. He 
died a victim of charity during the plague at 
Ypres in 1667. Father ieux is described in 
the above work as “of the Matagon family.” 
What family was this? M. 


CurpLestowy 1x Fretanp.—For some time I 
have been striving to get at facts from printed 
sources with reference to the exact locality, size, 
and history of this village or hamlet, which I am 
told, with apparent trathfal knowingness, owes its 
existence to three brother Scots, who settled it 
between 1680 and 1690. So far I have been unable 
to hit the right authority, printed or otherwise. The 

lace is located on the banks of the Kellswater. 
ban some Irish antiquary help = = 


Longwood, Mass., U.8. 


Eart oy AnnanpaLe.—The late G. A. 

in his ‘ Journeys in the County of Middlesex, 
states that Mr, Alexander Copeland, who once 
lived at Sussex House, Fulham, let it “to a 
person who said he was the Earl of Annandale, 
who could not get any one else to agree to the 
proposition.” Oan any one throw light on this 
story? Mr, Copeland died in 1834, and his 
widow, Mrs. Lucy Copeland, continued to reside 
at the house till 1842, I know nothing of any soi- 
disant Earl of Annandale having lived at the 
Jas. Finer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Laurence 1635, New Encianp.— 

I shall be glad to trace him in England. His 
descendants intermarried with Herseys, of Hing- 
ham, Mass., and used their name as a forename. 
A. O. H. 

Cuurce or Scortanp.—What is the ‘‘ Church 
of Scotland,” mentioned in the fifty-fifth section of 
the Canons of Canterbury? The Canons were 
in 1604. Was the Episcopal Church 


“ Fasesyine.”—What is to be understood by 
the terms “came fasesying”? What connerion 
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has it with the surname Fesy, Fesey, Phecy, Fezy, 
, Feacye, Feassaye, &c.? Any information 
about this family, its origin, &c., would be accept- 
able. The above names are taken from a list of 
— wills; but I heard is 
ound in the register of Brill and Long Crendon, 
Bucks. Isthenameacommonone? F. 


Greentear Warrtier.—This American 

» who is idolized by his countrymen not un- 

ike Burns is by the Scotch, bears a patronymic 
which would seem to have escaped all record in 
the annals of English topology, a department of 
literature in which the English excel every other 
nationality, certainly to the shame of their neigh- 
bours the Scots and the Irish. If the name be 


English, in what part of England does it abound 
Suawmor. 

Massachusetts, U.8. 

Tae Germanic Drier. — One of the most far- 
reaching diets ever held in the German empire 
was that of Mayence (1298), which claimed to strip 
the imperial crimson from the shoulders of the 
Emperor Adolf of Nassau, who had been crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle six years previouly, and to choose 
Albert of Hapsburg in his stead. The right of 
the diet to do this is greatly in doubt. I shall be 
glad to learn of any authorities bearing on the 
question of the franchises of the Germanic diet, 
and especially on the doings of that of Mayence. 

It will not be forgotten that Adolf fell at the 
battle of Gellheim, shortly after, by his foe’s hand, 
and that the latter was again called to the crimson 
wt oom it be), but was himself slain ten years 

r by his nephew, Duke John of Suabia, at 
Windisch, on the Reuss, and this very question 
raised by Rudolf von 

READ Gown. 


Rerort.—In a life of Sir John Birkenhead 
(‘Lives of the Poets,’ by Mr. Cibber and other 
hands, 1753) I find the following :— 

“It is said of Birkenhead, that when an unmannerly 
Member of Parliament, in opposing him, took occasion 
to say that he was surprised to bear an alehouse-keeper's 
son talk so confidently in the House, he coolly replied, 
*I am an alehouse-keeper’s son, I own it, and am not 
ashamed of it; but had the gentleman who upbraided 
me with my birth been thus descended, in all probability 
he would have been of the same profession 5a 
reply at once sensible and witty.” 

Has not this “retort courteous” been ascribed to 
more than one distingui person since? Bir- 
kenhead died 1679, G. T. Saerzory, 

Twickenham. 


Brownine as A Preacner.—Dean Farrar, in 
his sermon at Marylebone Parish Church, might 
have said that those of the congregation who, on 
leaving the church, walked westwards would 
presently come to 9 chapel in which Robert 


Browning preached the sermon, one Sunday morn- 
ing about twenty-five years ago. It is called 
the Paddington Congregational Church. Have 
any of Browning’s occasional sermons been pub- 
lished? It is highly probable that shorthand 
reports exist. On this occasion, at least, the 
sermon was announced beforehand by posters, 
and would hardly fail to attract some reporters. 
W. R. Gowers. 


Pore’s Erirarn ow Mrs. Erizanera Corser, 
—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me something 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Corbet, on whose monument, in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, there is an epitaph 
by Pope, beginning : 

Here rests a woman good without pretence ? 
Did her husband belong to 

Cacors.—Mr. Wright, in a paper on the Oagots, 
in his ‘ Archeological Essays,’ mentions that such- 
like communities existed where than in France 
and Spain. Can any reader confirm this; for I 
can find them only in connexion with these two 
countries? He likewise mentions that they pro- 
bably existed in England also, coming to this 
conclusion from the fact that in several churches 
doors, not unlike Oagots’ doors, had been found 
built up. Is this the case? I should be greatly 
obliged by any one helping me here. 

Jas. Fremine, 

Craret.—Sir Richard Fitz-William married 
Elizabeth Clarel (she died 22 July, 1504), and Sir 
John Fitz-William, of Sprotborough, married 
Margaret Clarel. Were these ladies sisters, and 
daughters of Thomas Olarel, or Clavel, of Ald- 
wark, co. York, by Elizabeth, or his 
wife, daughter of Sir John Scrope ? 

Wx. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Sratistics or ImposturE.—Does Swift, Jean 
Paul, or some other humourist mention this ; or is 
it the title of a book? A. B, 


Bulkeley’s ‘Apology’ (Lon- 
don, 1608) mentions a “ Mr reacher 
of Westchester.” Where is this ; and what Mr. 
Goodman was ae oe I can only find 
Westchester, U.S.A. 8. 


Paces 1x Sroxe St. Grecory.—From that 
most valuable work Kelly’s ‘Somerset Di . 
I find places with the following names are in 
said parish of Stoke: to wit, Mare Green, Hunt- 
ham, High Huntham, Woodhill, Burroughbridge, 
Sedgemoor, Stathe Court, Stathe, Churley, — 
Sturt’s Farm, Slongh, Walker's Farm, Curry 
Farm, Parsonage Farm, Woodhouse Farm, Frog 
Lane, and Turkey. Such “‘gawky” names in 
romantic Somerset! If we give my ones here, 
it is evidently by inheritance, But, leaving the 


Beet | 


~ 
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“‘gawks” out, I beg to ask, Have any of these 

places old halls, or their remains; and were any 

manors subinfeudations of the capital manor of 

Stoke, now held, I believe, by the Dean and 

Chapter of Wells? P. S. P. Conner. 
Octorara, Rowlandsville, Maryland. 


ProsiematicaL Ancestor oF Hannan More. 
—Can any of your readers furnish a clue to a very 
possible link of consanguinity between the family 
of Hannah More and that of John Smith, the 
celebrated mezzotint engraver? The friendly 
relations between Hannah More and Garrick are 
well known, and there is extant an impression in 
wax of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait presented by 
Garrick to Patty (Martha), Hannah More’s sister, 
with some verses in his autogra On the 
assumption of an affinity between the families of 
Smith and More, a hint or request for such a 
memento from the quiet, unobtrusive Patty, who 
entertained the very strongest family affections, 
would seem very natural, rejoicing as she then was 
in the heyday of her sister’s fame, as Kneller was 
not only closely associated with Smith in his art, 
but also a personal friend. This hypothesis is 
further accentuated by a drawing by Kneller—a 
sketch portrait—with the inscription in his auto- 
graph, “‘ Drawn by the life Mr. Smith, Mrs. More’s 
Father.” The early recollections of Mr. Gladstone 
include a touching as well as picturesque memorial 
of the gifted authoress, the friend of Garrick, of 
Johnson, and the virtuous Duchess of Gloucester 
—as the good old Nestor has told us—the interest 
of which would not be diminished by a further 
retrospect into “the dark backward and abysm of 
time,’ 


8. McDowna.p. 
8, Edward Street, N.W. 


Rironrz or Craictowy.—In 1758 this family 
matriculated a coat, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., on a 
chief gules three lions’ heads erased of the first ; 
2 and 3, Az.,a crescent or between three cross cross- 
lets arg. The first and fourth quarters are, I presume, 
for Ritchie ; but for whom are the second and 
third quarters? I find no information on the 
point in Mr. J. Balfour Paul’s valuable ‘ Ordinary 
of Scottish Arms,’ which, unfortunately, does not 
give the name of each quartering in most of the 
quartered coats, thus detracting from the useful- 
ness of a work most interesting to students of 
heraldry. ARMIGER. 


Rosert Hates.—Robert Hales is stated to 
have been appointed Lord Treasurer of England in 
succession to Brantyngham in 1381. Any in- 
formation concerning him would be welcome. 

A. 

Oxiems or Provers.—Could you, or any of 
your readers, inform me of the origin of the 
proverb ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie”? W. G, O, 

See 6t 8, ix, 68 173, 


Beplics, 


RELIGIOUS DANCING. 
(8 S. x. 115, 202.) 

Don José Maria de Valdenebro, the learned 
sub-librarian of the University of Sevilla, assures 
me that the occasions when the seises dance in the 
Sta. Yglesia Patriarcal of this ancient Hispalis are 
the octaves of Corpus Christi, the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the last three days of the 
Carnaval, but not Christmas, as I said in my haste. 
He has lent me the volume entitled ‘‘ Glorias 
Sevillanas : Noticia Histdérica de la Devocidn y 
Culto que la muy noble y muy leal Ciudad de 
Sevilla ha profesado 4 la Inmaculada Concepcidn 
de la Virgen Maria desde los tiempos de la Anti- 

tiedad hasta la presente época por el Presbitero 
_ Manuel Serrano y Ortega Ldo. en Derecho 
Civil y Candnico. Sevilla, Imp. de E. Rasco, 
Bustos Tavera 1, 1693” (pp. 920 and iii), In this, 
“Capitalo xvi.,” pp. 724 to 736, treats of the 
singing and dancing of these specially endowed 
quiresters ; and 25,” facing p. 730, gives 
us a photograph of them in their special costume. 
This dress is that of a court page of the sixteenth 
century, consisting of a grey felt hat with plumes, 
which the boys wear during the dance ; a jacket, 
called vaquero, of azul celeste (sky-blue) silk with 
yellow strips and with long sleeves, all tight-fitting ; 
sashes or ribbons of the same stuff, called bandas, 
hanging from both shoulders, like those of the 
talaris worn by com in Oxford; ruffs ; 
stoles of white silk passed over the left shoulder 
and under the other; white silk tight knicker- 
bockers ; white cotton stockings; white satin 
shoes with blue and white bows. I have seen them 
these last few evenings since the Vespers of the 
7th, when they made their appearance in the 
choir of the Sagrario, or Chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, which is the place where the cathedral 
services take place during the repairs required by 
the collapse of the vaulting nine years ago, On 
that day they did not dance, but they have done 
so the last three evenings, beginning at 5 o'clock, 
after compline, They are ten in number, though 
said to have been six formerly, as their name sug- 
gests, Placing themselves in two rows, on either 
side of the space just before the altar, they kneel 
at first, then sing bareheaded, standing still, and 
finally don their hats and begin the right-and-left 
swaying of their bodies and the movement of the 
feet, which is continuous. All the time they are 
accompanied by an orchestra standing in the corner 
between the archbishop’s chair and the end of the 
altar, At times they rhythmically click their 
postizas, They sing all the time. There is no 
hopping or jumping, but the dance takes the form 
of a pacing-drill-like quadrille, in which they shift 
their positions, It Taste for ten minutes, The 
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general effect is decidedly agreeable and cheerfully 
reverential, The movements remind one a little 
of the strutty walking of the actors in a Souletin 
pastoral in Basqueland. The archbishop, one of 
the best and most eloquent men in Spain, has 
attended the ceremony each evening, kneeling at 
his faldstool, while venerable Infanta Maria 
Luisa Fernando knelt or sat at hers on the opposite 
side of the sanctuary, each behind a row of seises 
(in the singular setse). He terminates the ceremony, 
which it is needless to say is ay eee 
attended, by giving his benediction the altar. 
But this is immediately preceded by the exposition 
of the Sacred Host, and followed by the announce- 
ment, made by the Dean, that His Grace grants 
eighty days’ indulgence to all those present. As 
he leaves the church, preceded by the metropolitical 
cross, nearly all the bells of the unrivalled Giralda 
tower clang forth a joyous peal, “like sweet bells 
jangled out of tune.” It is a pity that a short book 
of the words and music, with a few historical notes, 
is not sold. The would be useful for the 
restoration of the ——— cathedral in Spain. 
Hto, San Joseph Giral Delpino, in ‘ A Dictionary, 
Spanish and English,’ London, 1763, has, “ Seises 
are six boys that are choice singers, belonging to 
the Oathedral of Toledo, and living apart from 
the rest, a council of six that governs a town, the 
sices on the dice.” Here Toledo may be a slip of 
the pen, and the press too, for Sevilla ; or did the 
usage exist at Toledo as well in 1763? 
PALAMEDES. 
Sevilla. 


‘THEY WILL NEVER CUT OFF MY HEAD,” &c, 
(8™ S. x. 455.)—The particulars of the interview, 
as related by one who was present, are these :— 


“* King Charles II., after taking two or three turns one 
morning in St, James's Park (as was his usual custom), 
attended only by the Duke of Leeds and my Lord 
Cromarty, walked up Constitution Hill, and from thence 
into Park. But just as he was crossing the road, 
the Duke of York’s coach was nearly arrived there. The 
duke had been hunting that morning on Hounslow 
Heath, and was returning in his coach, escorted by a party 
of the guards, who, as soon as they the saw king, sud- 
denly halted, and consequently stopt the coach, The Duke, 
being acquainted with the occasion of the halt, immedi- 
ately got out of his coach, and after saluting the king, 
said he was greatly surprised to find his Majesty in suc 
& place with such a small attendance, andthat he thought 
his Majesty exposed himself to some danger. ‘No kind 
of danger, James, for I am sure no man in England will 
take away my life to make you king.’ This was the king's 
answer. The old Lord Cromarty often mentioned this 
anecdote to his friends.” King’s ‘ Political and Biblical 
Anecdotes,’ 1819, p, 63, 

Ep. 

The actual saying referred to occurs in ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,’ chap. xlv., near the end :— 

“*In the daytime the (Charles was commonly 
seen in the public walks alone, or attended only by one 
or two persons; and his answer to the remonstrance 


his brother, on the risk of thus exposing his person, is 
well known : ‘ Believe me, James,’ he said, ‘no one will 
murder me to make you king.’” 

Patrick 
Bath, 


**Wayzaoose” (8 8, x. 432, 483).—In Pror. 
Sxeat’s note on the word “ wayzgoose,” read 
before the Philological Society on 9 June, 1891, 
he connects wayz with M.E. wase, a wisp of straw, 
also atorch. This M.E. word is evidently iden- 
tical with Middle Dutch wase,a bundle, torch ; 
Danish and Swedish vase, a bundle of straw, But 
in no English, nor German, nor Scandinavian 
dialect can it be shown that the word wase means 
“stubble.” Hence the difficulty of accepting 
Pror. Sxeat’s explanation of ‘‘ wayz- ” as 
meaning “stubble-goose.” ‘‘ Stubble” is a very 
different thing from a twist of straw. But in the 
same note Pror. Sxeat asks us to believe some- 
thing much more incredible. He affirms that 
wase is identical with Du. wase and Sw. vase, and 
at the same time answers to an impossible O.E. 
type wreps—the pedigree being wase, warse, wrase, 

ly pro an ogous derivation for the 
identical ow. vase, If so, he would have to derive 
vase from vreid, the strong stem of Old Norse 
vrisa (rita), “to writhe, twist,” a rather difficult 
task, as most Scandinavian scholars would allow. 
A. L, Maynew. 
Oxford. 


Ourrine orr Darrymarps’ Hair 8. x. 
495).—There appears no reason to think that this 
is more than a soli instance, or that the 
** raiders” out off the hair of dairymaids more 
than of other maids, or that they had any other 
reason for it more than sheer rudeness and in- 
solence to the poor girls. It does not seem very 
likely that they sold the hair to a barber to make 


f. F. 8. Warrzey, M.A, 
Coventry. 


Ancient (8 x. 373, 441).—In the 
Sketch of 18 Nov., 1896, p. 142, there is an illus- 
tration of a Draisienne to which are attached five 
cyclists. is entitled ‘Going to the 
Races, 1819.’ et Avpax. 


Spiper (8" §. ix. 7, 195, 256, 437, 
494).—Dr. Adam Clarke, in a note in his Bible 
commentary on 1 Samuel xxiv. 9, gives a somewhat 
different turn in the application of this legend. He 
says: ‘* The rabbins ae invented a most curious 
conceit to account for Saul’s [sic] security.” Then 
follows a quotation, but without a reference to the 
authority : ‘‘ God foreseeing that Saul would come 
to this cave, caused a spider to weave her web over 
the mouth of it, which, when — he 

lately been 


took 
of there, ad consequently entered it without 
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ee This ends the quotation ; but further 
on he adds : “ This is a Jewish tradition, and one 
of the most elegant and instructive in their whole 
collection. B. O. 

The Argyllshire legend of Bruce and the spider 
is given in ‘ Records of Argyll,’ by Lord Archi- 
bald Campbell, 1885, at p. 374. 

Georce Brack. 
Glasgow, 


Joun x. 436).—On 9 May, 1721, 
the king nominated him Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, and he arrived at his seat of government 
on 19 December following. He was at continual 
variance with the House of Assembly of Antigua 
as to his , and at one time removed his 
family to the neighbouring island of St. Kitts. 
In 1725 various petitions were presented against 
him, and he was replaced by the Earl of London- 
derry, sailing for England on 14 a 1727. 


OLIvER. 
Sunninghill, 


For his conduct in Church matters, see Ander- 
son’s ‘Oolonial Church,’ iii. 181-187. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


“Hear, near!” (4S. ix. 200, 229, 285 ; 6 
8. xii. 346 ; 8" S, iv. 447; v. 34.)—A striking 
description of parliamentary applause, which bears 
upon the genesis of this , is to be found in 
John, Earl Russell’s ‘Life and Times of Charles 
James Fox’ (vol. iii. p. 285). An account is there 
given of Pitt’s famous speech of 23 May, 1803, 
upon the renewed outbreak of war with France ; 
and in a letter of Lord Dudley (then Mr. Ward) 
to the Rev. Edward Copleston (afterwards Bishop 
of Llandaff), it is said :— 

**When he [Pitt] rose, there was first a violent and 
almost universal cry of : ‘Mr. Pitt! Mr. Pitt!’ He 
was then cheered before he had uttered a syliable—a 
mark of approbation which was repeated at almost all 
the brilliant passages and remarkable sentiments ; and 
when he sat down, there followed one of the longest, 
most eager, and most enthusiastic bursts of applause I 
ever heard in any place on any occasion. As far as I 
observed, however, it was confined to the parliamentary 
*Hear him! Hear him!’ but it is ible the exclama- 
tions in the body of the House might have hindered me 
from hearing the clapping of hands in the Gallery,” 

“The parliamentary ‘ Hear him! Hear him !’” 
thus to be noted in 1803, is of just the same period 
as that which was mentioned in Canning’s ‘ Ana- 
creontic’ on Addington :— 

When his speeches hobble vilely, 

What “ Hear him’s” burst from Brother Hiley. 
And it is again to be found a score of years later, 
when Byron published the thirteenth canto of 
*Don Juan,’ in the ninety-first stanza of which 
the maker of a maiden is declared to be 

Proud of his Hear hims 


But it is in connexion with Canning that record 
of the present variant is first to be found—at least, 
so far as investigation has yet penetrated, for the 
cry of the “wise woman out of the city, Hear, 
hear,” mentioned in 2 Samuel xx. 16, though it 
furnished the occasion of a question to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q. by the late Lorp Lyrtretron, is 
> point in this relation. Canning, in his 
* New Morality,’ which appeared in 1798, had the 


lines, 
E’en C—w—n a sentimental tear, 
And stout St. A w yelp'd a softer “ Hear!" 


but a forward step was made in an apparently 
authorized report of his speech of 10 April, 1805, 
upon the proposed impeachment of Lord Melville 
(embodied in Leman Thomas Rede’s ‘ Memoir of 
the Right Hon. George Canning,’ published in 
1827), which includes among the interjections, “ A 
ery of hear! hear!” with the quaint addition, two 
on, “Still a loud cry of hear!” 
p. 152. 

I find also in Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s ‘ Selected 
Speeches of the late Right Honourable the Earl 
of Beaconsfield’ an address of Benjamin Disraeli, 
delivered at High Wycombe on 16 Dec., 1834, 
which shows that Canning may further be con- 
sidered the indirect cause of the introduction of 
‘* Hear, hear,” into our list of popular cries, for 
it was in the course of satirizing the quondam Can- 
ningites who had turned Reformers that Disraeli 
referred to “the Right Hon. Mr. Ellice, who was 
80 as to send us down a member, cryi 
‘ Hear, hear!’” (vol. i, p. 16.) It was not long 
after this that Dickens used “‘ Hear, hear ! ” in his 
description of the charity dinner in ‘ ae 
Boz,’ and the phrase is now part of our colloqui 


tongue. 

While upon the subject, I would ask what are 
the foreign equivalents of “‘ Hear, hear!” as a 
mode of 2 applause. It is declared 
not to be known in the United States Oongress, 
while ‘* Trés bien ” may be regarded as the French 
form. Are there others? 

Atrrep F. | 


Txomas Guitrorp Kiuicrew S. x. 135). 
—An elaborate pedigree of the Killigrew family is 

iven in the ‘ Visitation of Cornwall,’ edited by 

ieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian, 1887, p. 270. Charles 
Killigrew, of Somerset House and Thornham Hall, 
co. Suffolk, born 29 Dec., 1655, buried 8 Jan., 
1725, married Jemima (surname not given— 
Bokenham (?)—probably of Thornham, co. Suffolk); 
she survived her husband, is named in his wi 
and was buried at Thornham. The issue of this 
marriage were two sons. Guilford, a lieutenant in 
Lord Mark’s regiment of Dragoons, died without 
(legitimate) issue; will proved 23 July, 1751 ; 
left his property in trust for Guilford Boyes, living 
under his protection, who was baptized 22 Sept. 
1730, at Allerton, in Yorkshire, as daughter of 
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John Boyes, and apprenticed to a milliner in 


Manchester. Charles, the second son, died s.p. 
9 March, 1756. If A. T. M. applied to the Rector 
of Thornham, and made inquiries whether Jemima, 
(at one time) wife of Charles Killigrew, was buried 
under that name or that of De la Force, it would 
probably settle the question of Guilford being the 
same person as Guilford. 
Rapcuirrs. 


The annexed entry records the death of his 
widow: ‘‘Oct. 19. In Oarolina-row, Bristol, 
aged 91, Mrs. Killigrew, widow of the late Mr. T. 
Guildford K., wine-merchant, of that city” (Gent. 
Mag., Nov. 1809, vol. Ixxix. ii. p. 1079). 

ANIEL 


Taxarre Torrensam Court Roap (8* 
B. x. 495).—As a mere guess, I suggest that Foote’s 
mention of “these gentlemen, public performers 
yeseeein Tottenham Court Road,” makes reference 
to George Whitefield, whose tabernacle was there. 
Beyond question there is a sneer in the words. The 
histrionic exaggeration of Whitefield’s style is thus 
spoken of by Johnson :— 

“* Whitefield never drew as much attention. Asa 
mountebank does, he did not draw attention by doing 
better than others, but doing what was strange. Were 
Astley to preach a sermon standing upon his head on 
a horse’s back he would collect a multitude to hear 
him; but no wise man would say he had meade a 
better sermon for that.” (In Boswell, at, seventy.) 

OC. B. Mount. 


Foote’s remarks refer not to a theatre, but to 
George Whitefield’s chapel in Tottenham Court 
Road. See ny” ‘ Life of Whitefield.’ 

warD H, Marsuaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Doubtless this was in Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. The rooms were 
originally built by Francis Pasquail, and ob- 
tained the name of the “King’s Ooncert 
Rooms.” They were appropriated for the “ Con- 
certs of Ancient Music,” patronized by King 
George III. and Queen Charlotte; but being 
too small for the subscribing nobility and gentry, 
the concerts were first transferred to the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, and eventually to the con- 
cert rooms in Hanover Square. In 1810 the 
rooms were converted into a theatre, which for some 
years was known as “ The Theatre of Variety.” It 
subsequently bore the names of the Tottenham 
Street, Regency, Royal West London, Royal Fitz- 
roy, or Queen’s Theatre. 


71, Brecknock Road, 


(8" x, 196, 242, 304, 426). 
—The memoirs of Sir Robert Adair in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1855, new series, xliv. 535, and 
in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ say nothing about his 
descent, but in the latter there is a trifling error, 


Home Cotemay. 


which may be worth correction. It is stated that 
Adair was created a K.C.B. in 1809. In that 
year there was only one class of the Order of the 
Bath, and Adair was created a K.B. By a notifi- 
cation in the London Gazette, January 2, 1815, the 
order was extended, and divided into the three 
classes which now exist, viz., G.C.B., K.C.B., and 
C.B. All the former knights became thereupon 
G.C.B.s,, and amongst these, of course, was Adair, 
who was never, therefore, a K.C.B. At the date of 
his death, October 3, 1855, at the age of ninety- 
two, he was the senior knight of the order. 


W. F, Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Core (8 S. x, 495).—Thomas Butler, 
of Kirkland Hall, in the parish of Garstang, Lanca- 
shire, was born in 1695, and married the daughter 
of Edmund Cole, of Cole, his son Alexander, of 
Kirkland and Cole, in 1811 devised his estates to 
his great-nephew, Thomas Batler, whose only son, 
Thomas, took the surname of Cole in addition to 
his own, by letters patent dated December 16, 
1817. He died in 1864. I have never been able 
to trace any connexion between the author of 
* Hudibras’ and this family. For details concern- 
ing Butlers of Kirkland Hall see the ‘ History of 
Garstang ’ (Chetham Society, vols. civ. and cv.). 

Henry Fisawicx. 


Wave Names (8 x. 432),—Your corre- 
spondent says that the notes he gives under this 
heading “ were culled from the Family Herald a 
few years ago; I cannot give the exact date.” I 
should much like to know that date. It isa 
curious coincidence that the whole of the remainder 
of Mr. Hatz’s note agrees almost verbatim with 
part of a “turnover” on “ waves,” written by 
myself in the Globe of 17 March, 1896, less than a 
year ago. I am not a reader of the Family Herald, 
and know nothing of anything that it may have 
contained on this subject. My authorities for the 
names and statements which Mr. Hate gives, 
without any quotation marks, from my article, 
were the Folk-lore Journal (Folk-lore Society, 
1885), vol, iii. p. 306, and Edward FitzGerald’s 
‘Sea Words and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast,’ 
printed in the Hast Anglian, 1869, vol. iii. 

p. 347-358. The Lincolnshire statement had no 
k authority. G. L. Apperson, 


As PLAIN AS A PIKE-STAFF ” (8 §, ix. 346 ; 
x. 141).—Mr. H. Cutcuester Harr writes that 
“it was a droll idea to suggest that this phrase was 
due to a writer in 1691.” So far as I know, no 


one has suggested any such thing. I stated that 
Byrom was born in 1691, and then showed that the 
expression was much earlier than Byrom’s birth. 
The idea that Byrom was a writer in 1691 is too 
ludicrous. Mr. Harr gives as a reference for the 


use of the expression, ‘Merry Drollery,’ reprint 


| 
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by Ebsworth, p. 228, 1661. This date must be a 
mistake, as the reprint, according to my copy, is 
of the 1691 edition. Mr, Ebsworth, however, in 
his appendix, remarks that the text referred to 
agrees virtually with ‘Anecdoteagainst Melancholy,’ 
1661, pp. 11. Now the passage to which Mr, 
Harr refers is almost identical with the earlier 
version quoted by me from ‘ Wit Restor’d,’ 1658. 
He refers, moreover, to Dekker’s ‘ Witch of Ed- 
monton,’ apparently for the use of “ pack-staff.” 
My copy of the play is in J. Pearson’s reprint of 
Dekker’s ‘ Works,’ vol. iv., 1873, in which the 
reading is “‘ pike-staff” :— 

Sawy, I understand thee not. Be plain, my son, 

Y. Bank. As a Pike-staff, Mother: you know Kate 
Carter.—P. 372. 
A note on p. 447 states that the play appears to 
have been brought on the stage in 1623. Mr. 
Hart's date is 1621. The play was not published 
till 1658. Inaccuracy in ‘ N. & Q.’ valde de um 
est, This must be my excuse for the above remarks, 

F. Birxseck Terry. 


The passage in Marston’s ‘Scourge of Villanie’ 
alluded to at the second reference runs thus :— 


When "tis a high and hard thing be 
a ave 

Of a compleat villaine, perfect, absolute ; 

And roguing vertue brings a man defame, 

A packstaffe epethite, and scorned name, 
It can hardly be said that the proverb is quoted 
here, though it may be referred to. It is worth 
noting that in the “ Mermaid” edition of Middle- 
ton’s ‘ Witch of Edmonton’ the word is printed 


Wanrep (8" x. 436, 504).—An 
anonymous Greek version of ‘* Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star” is printed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3 S. vi. 482. 
On the Latin version, consult 6” 


Position or Communion Taste (8 8. ix. 308, 
376 ; x. 226, 259, 325, 499).—In the apse of the 
College Church here, the communion table stands 
close to the east wall. It is vested with a crimson 
ante-pendium. In St. Mary’s (Established Church) 
the table stands under the pulpit. In the parish 
church of St, Nicholas, Aberdeen (the east church), 
there is one, likewise vested, under the pulpit, 
and another in Drum’s Aisle of same church, which 
is used for the daily weekday services, 


Grorce Ancvus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


As your correspondent O. W. W. ends with a 
query, addressed apparently to me, I venture to 
reply that a faculty to confirm an arrangement 
made in accordance with a clergyman’s interpre- 
tation of an option given by an Act of Parliament 
is not the same as a faculty to give authority to 
that Act, The Ornaments Rubric is enforced by 


squandered, and priests have been put in gaol, as 
the result of private interpretations, Faculties 
are needed for many structural changes in churches, 
which when done are quite lawful, but which 
without a previous faculty are not lawful and may 
have to be undone. 

Epwarp H, Marssatt, M.A, 


Gispet Hitt ix. 388, 432; x. 244).— 
A slight mound, now rased, in the Castle Green at 
Launceston, upon which the scaffold was erected 
in the days when this was an assize town, was 
known as Gallows Hill; and the name was also 

iven (and is still used) to a portion of St. Stephen’s 
Boum about two miles from the town, whither 
certain of the condemned prisoners used to be taken 
in a cart, with ropes around their necks, for 
execution. DuNHEVED. 


There is a Gibbet Hill, near Hindhead, where 
three tramps murdered a sailor, 24 September, 
1786, under circumstances which must be fresh in 
the minds of novel readers through Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s powerful story ‘ The Broom-Squire.’ 

M.A, 


Epwarp H, 

Hastings, 

I see in Cassell’s ‘ Gazetteer of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ “Gibbet Hills and Forty Foot 
Bridge, formerly a parish, but now amalgamated 
with Swineshead, South Lincolnshire.” Surely the 
annals of such a parish must be very entertaining, 

TENEBRA. 


Tue “ Parson’s nose” (8 x. 496).—In 
‘ Noctes Ambrosianw,’ vol. ii. p. 320, edited 1855, 
this is called the ‘‘ Bishop.” The Shepherd, 
North, and Tickler are supposed to be discussing 
a very fine goose, when Tickler says, “Out 
the apron off ‘the Bishop,’ North; bat you 
must have a longer 8 to get into the interior.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1829. 
Wm. Granam F. Picorr, 


The “‘ Pope's nose” is almost, or quite, as com- 
mon as the other phrase, I should say. There is 
a witty but dirty story of an Irishman and the 
** Pope's nose” which is good evidence 


The ‘Slang Dictionary’ says : “ Pope’s nose, the 
extremity of the rump of a roast fowl, sometimes 
devilled, as a dainty, for epicures, also known as 
the Parson’s nose.” 

Everarp Home Ooteman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Moravia: Sriruine: Linpsay 8. x. 295). 
—The books I have at hand on these families 
state there were several persons and families 
of the name of Striveling, or Stirling, and that 
the information concerning them is so meagre 
that their relationship cannot be definitely ascer- 


the Act of Uniformity; but money has been 


tained. Walter de Striveling (ciroa 1153) left 
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two sons; his eldest, Robert (1170-1200), had 
two sons, of whom the eldest, Sir Alexander, who 
was knighted by King Alexander IL, married in 
1234 a daughter of Sir Firskin de Kerdal, and by 
her had three sons: (1) Sir John, his heir ; (2) Sir 
Alexander, progenitor of the Stirlings of Calder ; 
(3) William (circa 1292), who is tho’ to be the 
forefather of the Stirlings of Glenesk. Sir John 
Stirling, of Glenesk, probably his grandson, left 
an daughter Catherine, who married (date 
of ent 1365) Sir Alexander Lindsay, whose 
a Sir David of Glenesk, was created Earl of 


If J. D. had given his authority for supposi 
there was any connexion between the families of 
Moravia and Stirling it might have been easier to 
follow up the relationship. Freskin (1124) is the 
name of the first-mentioned personage of the family 
of Moravia. Perhaps J. D. has, through the 
similarity in the name of the above-mentioned 
Firskin de Kerdal, thought they were one and the 
same person. Jouyw Rapcuirrs. 


“Onna Ditw” (8® 8. x. 495).—Oorrectly 
written, this is “‘Owna Dew.” In Welsh it is 
Ofna Duw, which in South Wales is pronounced 
very much like the Cornish. The literal meaning 
is “ Fear God.” The words are part of a motto 
once highly popular in Cornwall: “ Owna Dew, 
parthy an Matern, ha cara guz contrevogion”: 

‘Fear God, honour the King, and love your 
neighbours.” Hosson Martrsews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Suerra (8" 8, viii, 348, 435, 475; x. 434, 521). 
—I thank Cox, Pripgavx for pointing out the 
looseness of my remark that change of initial is 
“the” basis of Shelta. Alter it to a basis of 
Bhelta, and I think it may stand good. But to 
discharge my indebtedness for this correction, I 
venture to point out that Cor. Praipzavx himself 
has made two mistakes in his letter. 

: gizard into mizard he 

rhyming slang ; but although in a way eve: 
word which differs from another only in the initial 
may be said to be rhyming slang, that is not the 
correct use of the term. Rhyming slang should be 
a system of phrases (not words), and more often 
than not the or rhyming word is omitted, and 
the first, or non-rhyming, part of the phrase em- 
ployed alone. ‘“‘ A pair of turtles on his martins,” 
meaning a pair of turtle-doves (gloves) on his St. 
Martin’s-le-Grands (bands), is an example from 
Farmer and Henley. 


2. He has evolved an ep Lime , by 
two pages of the Journal the 
Gipsy-lore Society which refer to entirely different 
things. Mr, Sampson’s list of sounds interchange- 
able in Shelta is a guide to pronunciation. Prof. 
Meyer's third process is a guide to derivation. 
The name Shelta itself is tted on all hands to 


have changed an original B into Sh, dead against 
the Cot. Pripgavx thinks he has dis- 
covered. 


Mr. Sampson is not so easily disposed of. As 
his differences from me are more matters of opinion 
than of fact, I will take them in order. 

1. He says Shelta is not a “dialect.” I have no 
time to split straws, so will cede this delicate 
point. 

2. He says Shelta is not a variety of English 
slang. Bat in his article in Chambers he himself 
alludes to it as one of the varieties of English cant. 
“Shelta contributes largely to other English cants” 
are his exact words. If slang and cant are not the 
same, this is surely splitting straws again. 

3. ‘* Mizzard, slam, dan, reener, are not Shelta.” 
The truth is, that there is Sheltaand Shelta. Mr. 
Sampson ap’ to confine the term to “‘ deep” 
Shelta, which, like “deep” Romany, has no ad- 
mixture of English, But mizzard, slam, dan, reener, 
have undergone a change peculiarly Shelta, and 
are used by the classes that speak Shelta. 

4. Mr. Sampson has not the to admit 
that I am right about grawney being Shelta, bat 
goes out of his way to call it an ‘‘ English corrup- 
tion” of Shelta granya. The fact is, Shelta being 
an unwritten tongue, orthography is a matter of 
individual ear. The scientific spelling of this word 
would be graina, after Irish faine (or fainne), 80 
that grawney and granya are alike phonetic. 
quarrel about their respective merits would be like 
the cockney tourists, who could not agree whether 
to write Boolong or Booloin. Leland writes many 
Shelta words differently from Mr. Sampson. Are 

English ” 


these all “ 
Jas. Pratt, Jan. 


If it is really a fact that Irish is the basis of 
Shelta, this surely gives some solidity to a sus- 
picion which I, for one, have long entertained, 
namely, that our Gipsies are the nomadic remnant 
of a Celtic people, this su tion too mani- 
festly wrong to be entertained 

Joun Hozsson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


“Pavt’s purcHase” S, x. 355, 401, 481). 
—This coin is mentioned in Medwin’s ‘ Conversa- 
tions of Lord Byron ’ (at p. 126 of “‘a new edition,” 
London, Colburn, 1824). The passage, being short 
and seasonable, may be worth quoting :— 

“(Lord Byron's] dinner, when alone, cost five Pauls ; 
and thinking he was overcharged, he gave his bills to a 
lady of my acquaintance to examine, At a Christmas- 
day dinner he had ordered a plum-pudding @ /’ Anglai 
Somebody afterwards told him it was not good, ‘Not 
al said he: ‘why, it ought to be good; it cost 


m Pauls,’” 
About 2s. for a nobleman’s dinner mp eee 
cost 


y 3d. to defray the 
pudding at bristmas is suggestive, 
to the initiated, of something vat lighily superior. 
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to the “plum-duff” of schoolboy days. Taken by 
itself, this trait could have almost been tead as a 
sign that Mrs. Williams’s prophecy as to Byron’s 
dying a miser might ultimately come true. But 
the dinner took place at Pisa, and the failure of 
the pudding may well be set down to the foreign 
cook’s inexperience. Byron, if abstemious in food 
himself, feasted his friends right royally on his fixed 
days, when, as our author observes, “every sort 
of wine, every luxury of the season and English 
delicacy, were displayed.” “I never knew any 
man [adds Medwin] do the honours of his house 
with greater kindness and hospitality.” 
On p. 335 Medwin says of the poet: ‘* Miserly 
Gecba? Bere to lavish his whole fortune on the 
4 ; and yet again, on p. 304: “ Lord 
Byron was the best of masters,” &c. ; and, 
“I remember one day, as we were entering the hall 
after our ride, meeting a little boy, of three or four 
years old, of the coachman’s, whom he took up in his 
arms and presented with a ten-paul piece.” 


A fair set off against the fifteen-paul pudding story. 
E. Morean. 
St, Petersburg. 


Joun Logan (8 8. x. 495).—He may have 
been buried in St. James’s Burial-ground in the 
Hampstead Road. 


Brsticat 1x Lirurey 
8. x. 515).—Bishop Westcott, in his ‘ English 
Bible,’ points out the various translations repre- 
sented in the Prayer Book. The offertory sentences 
and ‘‘ comfortable words” are probably Cranmer’s 
own translation from the Latin, The evangelical 
canticles display ‘‘the same independence” of 
versions, The Psalms are revised from the Great 
Bible. At the Savoy Conference the Puritans 
demanded the exclusive use of the Authorized 
Version, and the bishops conceded the Epistles 
and Gospels, but the other remained as 
before. See also Procter’s ‘Prayer Book’ and 


Lawpevarp Fort, Surrotx 8. x. 515).—I 
know nothing of the history of the fort, but I can 
give a date or two of some of the governors and 
another name, 

1626. Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, 
second son of the first Earl of Warwick ; a Royalist ; 
beheaded as such, 9 March, 1649; married Isabel 
— and had descendants, who succeeded to the 

dom of Warwick and expired in 1759. 

1661. Robert Rich, third Earl of Warwick. 
There is some mistake here, for Robert, third earl, 
died in 1659, and the earl of 1661, his brother, was 
named Charles, 


haven, and had George, who in 1777 succeeded his 
uncle as Lord Audley, which title fell into abey- 
ance in 1872 between his two great-granddaughters. 
Capt. Thicknesse died in 1792, leaving by will 
his right hand to be cut off and sent to his son 
Lord Audley, that since he had forgotten his duty 
to his father, it might remind him of his duty 
towards God. Whether the executors carried out 
this bequest I know not. 
O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

In ‘ Excursions through Suffolk’ (1819), vol. ii. 
p. 34, it is stated that 
“ the old fort......stood a little to the north of the present 
fort. The erection of the former is supposed to have 
taken place in the beginning of the reign of Charlies I, 
soceee The old fort being the present rose in 
the room of it in 1718,” 
According to Chamberlayne’s ‘ Magn# Britannia 
Notitia’ for 1710, Lieut.-Col. Edward Jones was 
the governor, Capt. Francis Hammond the lieu- 
tenant-governor, and Edward Rust the captain. 
A master gunner and six other gunners were 
included in the establishment. G. F. R. B. 


A portrait of Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, is 
engraved in Pepys’s ‘Diary’ (Bohn’s edition), vol. i., 
ot M.A. 

H. MarsHalt, 

Hastings. 


Oax Boveus 8. x. 75, 385, 486).—In the 
paragraph from ‘Old English Oustoms,’ by P. H. 

itchfield, is the oddest jumble of mistakes: 
“ Another stated that the regiment saved the life 
of Charles IT. at the battle of Dettingen, and stood 
round the tree in which the king was hidden.” It 
was George II. who fought at Dettingen, and 
Charles II. who was hidden in the tree, and most 
certainly he was not guarded by any regiment 
whatever, his only protectors being — 
less and Penderell. G. ER. 
Chart Sutton, Kent, 


Cowpray: Dz Oauprey (8 S. x. 235, 485). 
—I thank correspondents for interesting informa- 
tion regarding the origin of Cowdray. Since my 
query appeared I have discovered a connexion 
between the De Coudrys and the town of Caen. 
**In a bull of Innocent III. to the Hétel Dieu in 
that town the following names occur: Wuillelmi 
Comitis de Harcort, Rogier de Mandeville, and 
Wadum de Coudreie, a.p. 1210.” I think it pro- 
bable these Norman de Coudrées were connected 
with the De Mandevilles as well as De Bohuns. 
Cowdray in Sussex may have been held by the De 
Coudrays, hence the name. T. W. 0. 


This name is common in and Sussex. 
Cowderay is one variant. Is it possible that the 
cloth was named from its inventor? Oaudrey is 


1749. Capt. Philip Thicknesse, who married 
daughter of James, sixth ‘Earl of Castle- 


not greatly different from corduroy. In Westmor- 
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land Christopher Wharton married Mary Cowdray. 
One of his cousins, William Wharton, married 
Mary, daughter of Owen Bray, of Shere, Surrey 
(d. 1563 A. O. 


Peacock Freatners Untucky iv. 426, 
531; v. 75, 167; ix. 408, 458; x. 33, 358, 479). 
—It may be noted that peacocks’ feathers are not 
uncommon in German heraldry, and thus can 
hardly bave been considered unlucky in old days. 
In the Ritter-Saal of this old castle of the Habs- 
burgs is a fresco in which the Habsburger is 
re nted bearing peacocks’ feathers in his 

met. And the mane of the Habsburg lion is to 
be seen here, and elsewhere, ornamented with 

’ feathers. Some of the reigning families 
of Germany, ¢. g., Anhalt, Mecklenburg, &c., bear 
’ feathers, either as a crest or with the 
crest. Further, Schiller, in ‘ William Tell, alludes 
to them as a knightly ornament, old Attinghauser 
saying to Rudenz— 
Die Pfauenfeder triigst du stolz zur Schau. 
I think other correspondents have already noticed 
that in the East ks’ feathers are carried as 
a symbol of royalty. The durbar furniture of the 
Resident at Nagpore included, besides sundry 
silver maces and staves, a “chowrie,” or fly-wisp, 
with a solid gold handle, and a “trophy of pea- 
cocks’ feathers” with a similar gold han 
such articles are to be seen at most durbars, 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 
Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


From the following extract from Taylor's 
‘Churches Deliverances’ it would appear that 
ks’ feathers were the insignia of some Papal 
decoration. Stukeley was an ambitious English- 
man, much lauded by Elizabethan poets, more 
especially by George Peele in the ‘Battle of 


And Stukeley from the Pope a prize had wonne 
A holy peacock’s taile (a proper ey) 
. 143, ed. 1630. 


W. A. Henpersoyn. 
Dublin, 


** Forzster ” (8 §, x. 255, 301, 345).—Mr. 
Brapuey may like to be referred to one of Mr. 
John Murray’s publications in 1895, viz, ‘The 
New Forest,’ by O. de Orespigny and Horace 
Hatchinson, with illustrations. At p. 144 et seg. 
there is an account of the Forest ponies and some 
remarks on their su descent. I only had 
ten minutes’ glimpse of the book, but I noticed 
that the Forest geese are warmly praised for their 
intelligence and other mental qualities. They 
roam the forest at their own sweet will by day, 
and return home, unsolicited, at nightfall. I have 
always thought the goose a much maligned volatile. 
The Romans knew better than the detractors of 
this sensible fow], and if I mistake not it is Buffon 


who remarks that the goose is a better farmyard 

sentinel than the dog, the latter being sometimes 

silenced by a bribe of food, whereas the goose is 

disturbed and cackles at the slightest sounds at 

night, and is noisiest when fed. H. E. M. 
St, Petersburg. 


Scorcu Srupents at Papua 
(8 §. viii. 223, 233, 411 ; ix. 329).—Since mak- 
ing my previous communications on this subject, 
I find that the “Gabriel Onifield” of the lists 
therein given is identical with Gabriel Honyfield, 
of Westwell (near Ashford), co. Kent, M.D., son 
and heir of Richard Honyfield, gent., and who was 
living in 1677, and party to an indenture of that 
date, together with Jane Honyfield, of the same 
place, widow, and James Symons, of Aldington 
(near Hythe), same county, &c., relating to a 
messuage, &c., in Aldington aforesaid. This Dr. 
Honyfield does not, however, appear to have been 
a member of the London College — oe 


S, x, 212, 320, 402).—Really 
and truly “ pinaseed” is a condensation of “a pin 
to see it.” A pin was the charge for looking at 
the “flower mosaic,” nor would children unfold 
the pin-show unless the fee was paid in advance. 
“ Seed” is a pronunciation of saw in the county of 


And| Derby. The “ pinaseed” lines mostly used were: 


Gimmy a pin, ter stick imershin 
An’ abl pag yer off ter Darby, 
Another :— 
Gimmy s pin, ter stick imerchin 
Ter carry my lord ter London. 
Txos. Rapc.irre. 
Worksop. 


Give me a to stick in 
London bridge is broken down, 
It’s time to put my lady down, 
This used to be (and perhaps still is) sung when 
two children joined hands and carried a third 
the flower peep-shows, or poppet - as 
M. E. P. 
I have a distinct recollection that when I was 
a little boy in a country school in Cardiganshire we 
used to put violets daisies, or any other small 
flowers, under glass, as told by your other corre- 
spondents, and sometimes heads from pictures cut 
from our spelling books; but the lines we de- 
claimed were— 
Pins a piece to look at a show, 
Lords and ladies all in a row. 
D. M. R. 


“Leave orr”: “ Asack” (8" §, x. 356).—If 
the best ish is that which is best ‘‘ under- 
people,” Dean Oburch’s phrases 


standed of 
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could hardly be bettered. ‘“‘ Give over,” or “gie 
o’er,” is much more familiar in the mouths of 
Midland-Counties folk, at any rate, than “leave 
off.” In Lancashire they say, absurdly enough, 
“hold on,” when they mean “leave off”; but 
what better can you expect from Lancashire 
le? For “aback,” in the sense of “ago,” we 
of the Midlands should say “back”—“so many 
= back ”—but the other form would be per- 
ly understood. B. 


Authorities for the use of ‘‘ give over” from 
Johnson are :— 

“They must give over.” —Hooker. 

“Give not over so.”—‘ Measure for Measure.’ 

Never to give over.”—Bacon, ‘ N. H.’ 

“* Why then give over to be king.” —Bacon. 

“ Yet gives not o’er, though desperate of success,”— 
Milton. 

“ Must we now give o’er.’—Denham. 

“ It would be well for all authors if they knew when 
to give over.” —Addison. 
Johnson pronounces ‘' aback” to be ‘ obsolete.” 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Apranam Lincotn S. x. 436).—Through 
the courtesy of Mr. B. CO. Dixon, of Streatham, I 
am enabled to answer my own query at this refer- 
ence. The book inquired for is ‘A Memorial 
Lincoln Bibliography,’ &c., by A. Boyd (Albany, 
New York, 1870, 8vo.). G. L. Apperson, 


Wrvitt (8 S, x. 336),—The name of Zerubbabel 
Wyvill (1762-1837), a native of Maidenhead, 
appears in David Baptie’s ‘ Handbook of Musical 
Biography.’ GUALTERULUS. 


Hayne: Haynes (8" x. 515).—A good many 
years ago I was lodging at St. Ives, Cornwall, with 
a little niece. The child wanted very much to 
bathe, but having no ladies with me, and the tents 
being in charge of men only, I was puzzled how to 
manage it till the Mayoress of St. Ives kindly 
volunteered to take charge of her. That lady was 


a Mrs. Edward Hain, which will add another to | 4 


Mr. Hatnes’s many spellings. I afterwards found 
the name so spelt was common there. 
F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

In the West of England this surname may be 
safely derived from the Welsh and Cornish héin= 
old, the elder. Compare Vaughan, from Vychan 
=the little, the younger. Probably the “ up- 
country ” names, Haynes, &c., are entirely distinct 
from the Cornish cognomen Hain and the Devon- 
shire Hayne. British hén=TIrish sean, Latin 
sen-ex. Hopson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Reticiovs Broraernoops (8 x, 
296, 506).—Trinitarians.—An order founded at 
Rome in 1198 by St. John of Matha and Felix of 


Scotland five, and in Ireland one, Oalled some- 
times Red Friars, from the colour of the cross on 
their dress, or Maturins, because they had a house 
in Paris near the Chapel of St. Maturin. 
Grorce ANous. 
St, Andrews, N.B 


Rev. G. A. Friars x. 153, 206).—A re- 
markable instance of a clergyman holding the same 
living for a period far longer than that recorded at 
the first reference is given in the Times of 12 Sept., 
1896. It is there stated that the Rev. and the 
Hon. George Gustavus Chetwynd Talbot, recently 
deceased 


“ was the third son of the second Earl Talbot, and was 
born in 1810. He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1831, and 
was ordained priest in 1834 by the then Bishop of Glou- 
cester, Dr. Monk, In the same year he was appointed 
rector of Withington, Gloucestershire, which he held 
down to his death for the long period of sixty-two years, 
Cc. M. P. 


In the Exeter Gazette obituary column, 9 Sept., 
1896, occurs the following additional illustration 
of clerical tenacity to a good living when once it 
is acquired :— 

“ Gunning.—On September 7th, 1896, the Rev, Peter 
Gunning, M.A., Merton College, Oxon, for 51 years 
Rector of Inwardleigh, Devon, Funeral at St. Mary's 
Church, Exbourne, at 4 P.M. on Friday.” 

Harry Hems, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, M.A.—B. A. 
1811—St. John’s, Cambridge, was appointed to the 
rectory of Ashill, Norfolk, in 1813, and died 
21 Feb., 1889, within a few days of completing 
his hundredth year, and after having resided at 
Ashill for an unbroken period of seventy-six years. 
See a memoir in the St. John’s magazine, the 
Eagle, xv. 481. P. J. F. 


Nearly ten years ago (7 S, ii. 344) I asked a 
en concerning the Rev. Gregory Palmer, 
minister of West Haddon, Northamptonshire, in 
the seventeenth century. He was vicar for more 
than fifty-two years, having been born in the parish. 
He died also and was buried at West Haddon, 
where his tomb may still be seen. I imagine his 
case must be well-nigh unique. 

Joun T. Paces. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


The present rector of Cromer has been curate and 
rector more years than the above gentleman was 
curate and vicar of Malton. Mr. Fitch became 
rector of Cromer in 1852, but was previously 
curate, I believe, from 1843 to 1852. He is re- 
tiring from the benefice owing to increasing 
infirmities, M.A. 

Eastsury Hovse, Barxino x. 475, 


Valois. In England they had eleven houses, in 


622)—Perhaps as the owner of Eastbury House 
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I may be allowed to say that local tradition 
connects it with the Gunpowder Plot, I have never 
found trustworthy evidence in support of the tra- 
dition. Sometimes there are grounds for a local 
tradition which history has not chronicled, and 
there might be in this case, but not to my know- 
ledge. r. Barrett is wrong in saying that the 
house was built by Sir Wm. Denham in the reign 
of Queen Mary. He died in 1548, i. ¢., five years 
before the accession of Mary, having held the pro- 
perty only three years. His heir and son-in-law, 

m. Abbot, held the estate till 1557, when it was 
conveyed to John Keele, who sold it in the same 
tag to Clement Sisley, in whose family it remained 
for fifty years. I believe Sisley built the house 


(the ground of which is in the shape of the 
letter E) in reign of Elizabeth, circa 1572. 
Francis Starry. 
Poltimore Rectory, Exeter. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Dictionary of National Biography, Edited by Sidney 

XLIX, Robinson —Rusell. (Smith, Elder 

0. 

Just before the new year came out, with unfailing 
punctuality, the ae volume of this monumental 
work, the whole of which, according to the rate of 
progress that is made, should be in the hands of the 
subscribers in a couple of years, It is continued with 
the care and accurary that have always distinguished it. 
To the editor has gradually been assigned principally 
that province in literature which is both poetical and 
antiquarian, and the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
rhymers are, as a rule, dealt with by him. These, so far 
as the present volume is concerned, include no man of 
conspicuous eminence. First among them comes, in 
alphabetical precedency, Clement Robinson, the editor 
of ‘A Handefull of Pleasant Delites,’ reprinted in 1871 
for the Spenser Society. Concerning the merits of this 
rather hidebound singer Mr. Lee is dumb. In dealing 
with Ralph Robinson, the translator of the ‘ Utopia, 
fl. 1551, concerning whom scarcely any particulars sur- 
vive, Mr, Lee holds that his rendering, though redundant 
in style, has not been replaced by later translations. 
Not conspicuous as a writer is Daniel Rogers, diplomatist, 
whose biography Mr, Lee has undertaken; but he was a 
man of sc 4 tastes and a friend of Camden. John 
Rogers, d. 1555, is principally known as the first, and 
not the least brave, of the victims of Marian persecu- 
tion—a man who broke the ice valiantly, and stirred 
greatly the pulses of those who saw his death. His 
share in the production of Tindal’s Bible gives him some 
importance from the literary standpoint. William Roper, 
the biographer and son-in-law of Sir Thomas More, 
almost supplied a parallel instance of martyrdom on the 
other side, but made his submission to the Council of 
Elizabeth. High praise is given Roper’s biography. Con- 
cerning John Rous, the Warwick antiquary, few parti- 
culars are accessible, Mr. Lee holds there is no evidence 
for Wood's statements that he was at Balliol College, or 
became, on leaving Oxford, Canon of Oseney, Of Mra. 
Elizabeth Rowe Mr. Leo supplies an interesting life, 
He is, however, at more pains to what is said 
woncerning her by Dr, Johnson, Klopstock, and Wieland, 


and to depict her influence upon Prior and Pope, than to 
dwell himself upon her merits. He credits her with 
a hy! the epistolary method “with much skill.” 
Nicholas Rowe, the dramatist and Laureate, is the most 
important literary with whom he deals, 
Rowe’s blank verse is credited with suavity, but he is 


said to show little power of characterization. His edition - 


of Shakspeare comes in for a measure of eulogy, and the 
personal gifts that commended him to Pope are pleas- 
ingly described. Samuel Rowlands, the poet and — 
receives ample treatment, the bibliographical part 
the biography having special value, Samuel Rowley, 
the dramatist, sometimes confounded with Samuel Row- 
lands, and Ruggle, the author of ‘ Ignoramus,’ are also 
in Mr. Lee’s hands. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s name is absent 
from the latest volume, Prince Rupert is, perhaps, the 
most showy character in the volume, Of his striking and 
picturesque career Mr, C. H. Firth gives an animated 
description. Ba stubborn and wilful, but energetic 
youth gave promise of his heroic career. He is 
credi with an innovation in cavalry tactics which 
exercised an im tinfluence, His alleged invention 
of mezzotint is discredited, Prof. Laughton has several 
brilliant lives of sailors, at the head of which stand 
Rodney and Rooke. The Rossettis are in the hands of 
Dr. Garnett, who writes concerning Dante Gabriel with 
much warmth and no less diecretion. Dr. Garnett 
dwells upon the rekindling of Rossetti’s poetical facul 
in the dismal years in which the poet-painter remai 
under the influence of chloral. Before all t , it is 
held, he was an artist, Some departments of human 
life had no existence for him, “and his reasoning powers 
were hardly beyond the average.” His instincts, how- 
ever, “were potent, and his perceptions keen and true.” 
To Christina Rossetti warm praise is awarded. Another 
important biography from the same pen is that of 
Samuel Rogers. Mr. Austin Dobson contributes bio- 

raphies of characteristic excellence of Roubillac and of 

whbotham, an appreciative life of Romney being due 

to Mr. Walter Armstrong. Among those supplying many 
lives, and so constituting the backbone of the under- 
taking, Mr, Thomas Seccombe, Mr. J. M. Rigg, Mr. G. F. 
Russell Barker, Mr. Fraser Rae, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
and Mr. W. P. Courtney are conspicuous. M " 
life of “* Prosperity” Robinson, afterwards first Earl of 
Ripon, is the most striking. All, however,are good. Mr. 
Seccombe writes on William Rogers, the educational 
reformer; John Robinson, Bishop of London; John 
Rolfe, the colonist; William Rowley, the dra and 
many more. Mr. Rigg is nsible for Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mr. Norman Maccoll contributes an account 
of the career of Rose, the translator of Ariosto, concern- 
ing whom bey little was previously known. One of the 
most erudite biographies is that, by Miss Kate Norgate, 
of Roger, Bishop of Worcester. Mr, Thomas Bayne’s 
contributions include Alexander Rodger, poet, the author 
of ‘ Robin Tamson’s Smiddy,’ The opening life, that of 
Anastasia Robinson, is by Mr. G. A. Aitken. § 
fails us to dwell on the important lives sent by the I 

r. Thompson per, Mr. raves, Dr. Jessopp, 
Mr. Charles Welch, and others of Mr. Lee’s wdmireble 
team. 


THE recent issues of the Jntermédiaire contain, among 
other information, a long, though avowedly incomplete, 
list of the sacred wells existing in France; a short 
account of the chemise of the Blessed Virgin, which is 
preserved as a peculiar treasure at Chartres ; and a note 
on another curious relic. It appears that formerly there 
was exhibited in the Cathedral of Cologne a phial con- 


taining one & Spirit at the 
time of the Annunciation, a of the 
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Intermédiaire makes the declaration, “J'ai lu, de mes 

may la chose dans une nomenclature des reliques de 
ite cathédrale, sur le lieu méme.’’ Another corre- 

— in the number for 20 Oct., 1896, describes 

e Se ee as still practised in Vendée between 
betrothed couples, in spite of the opposition of the 
clergy to hereditary custom; and r the date of 
20 November appears a French version of the folk-tale 
relating the misdeeds of the man who murdered h 
wives by tickling the soles of their feet, a story which 
has made its way into Italy and into land also, for 
some thirty-five years ago it used to be in Lincoln- 
shire nurseries, 

Tar number of Mélusine for September and October, 
1896, furnishes its readers with a continuation of M. 
Tuchmann’s observations on the beliefs connected with 
fascination, It also gives further notes on the legend of 
Cola Pesce and its variants, and contains an article on 
the brazen serpent and the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, besides another instalment of Breton proverbs. 


THE communication of the most interest to English 
people in the Giornale di Erudizione for October, 1896, 
to the discovery of vaccination, which is attri- 
buted to J. A. Rabaut-Pommier, a French Huguenot 
— born at Nimes in 1744, from whom, it is asserted, 
enner acquired the idea in a somewhat indirect manner. 
Having acquired it, however, the English doctor under- 
took a series of laborious observations, with the result 
that he finally claimed to be the originator of a new 
method of controlling the ravages of smallpox. 


Tux title of Mr. Archer's paper in the Fortnightly, 
*The Blight of the Drama,’ is to some extent ironical, 
There is no blight on the drama, He has, indeed, no 
special objection to the musical comedy or farce, which 
now finds favour with the — and sees in the popu- 
larity of ‘The Sign of the Cross’ “‘a far more depressing 
portent ” than in that of ‘My Girl’ or ‘Monte Carlo.’ 

A Visit to Andorra’ describes a visit to one of the least- 
known portions of Europe of some eminently pushing 
Englishmen. It inspires little desire in the reader to 
repeat the experiment, though the difficulties expe- 
rienced were scarcely greater than may be encountered 
in many parts of Spain. Mr. H. D. Traill, writing on 
*The New Realism,’ takes as its representatives Mr. 
Stephen Crane, the author of ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage,’ and Mr. Arthur Morrison, the author of ‘ The 
Child of the Jago.’ Mr. Morrison gets the lion's share 
of attention, Mr, Traill'’s comments are worthy of atten- 
tion. When were they otherwise? ‘A Brilliant Irish 
Novelist,’ by Mr. G. Barnett-Smith, deals with the work 
of William Carleton, and is a piece of sound criticism, 
We remember being, in youtb, more stirred by a novel 
of bis than we ever have been by any subsequent fiction. 
Not having reread it, we are not sure how much the 
impressions are worth. Mr. Barnett-Smith, however, 
confirms the impressions we retain, Writing on ‘ Depre- 
ciators of the Nation,’ the Earl of Meath draws a con- 
trast between America and England very favourable to 
ourselves, especially as regards freedom. Sir E. J. Reed, 
in his ‘Dr. Corne:ius Hertz and the French Republic,’ 
a vehement defence of personal liberty, seems to take an 
equally sanguine view of the state of things as betwixt 
England and France.—In a number of the Nineteenth 
Century of special interest to statesmen, politicians, and 
controversialists, but a small is reserved for more 
peaceful and less stimulating subjects. Prominent in this 

ion stands the ‘ Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., his Art and 
ission,’ of Mr. M. H. Spielman. Mr. Watts is credited 
with a passionate desire to raise painting intellectually to 
the side of poetry, and to combat the idea, very current 


of late, that “ Art for Art” is the only principle. 


a letter of the painter are quoted the wo “T do not 
la | deny that beautiful technique is sufficient to etaetlinte an 


extremely valuable achievement ; but it can never alone 
place a work on the level of the highest effort in ; 
and by this it should stand,” This will be regarded by 
many modern critics as “pestilent heresy,’’ but it fur- 
nishes a clue to the py of much of the painter's 
highest work. Symbolism is said by the writer to be the 


is | most obvious characteristic of Mr. Watts. We dare not 


enter on the subject, but commend the article. Mr. H. J. 
Palmer, the editor of the Yorkshire Post, supplies a 
curious but instructive paper on ‘The March of the 
Advertiser,’ The transformation that has been accom- 
plished within the last year or two in advertising wears, 
to men experienced in journalism, “‘the aspect of o 
revolution.” Mr. G. Barnett-Smith gives, in ‘ Napoleon 
on Himeelf,’ a few notes, previously unpublished, by Sir 
George Cockburn, who was in charge of the pa 
at St. Helena before the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The light they cast is not very brilliant, but it is wel- 
come. We are not quite sure that we catch the full 
intention of the Hon. Emily Lawless in her ‘ Note on 
the Ethics of Lite Forgery.’ The Comte de Calonne 
writes on ‘The ie de Chateaubriant,’ and combats 
successfully the notion that she was slain by her hus- 
band’s orders.—In the New Review Mr, Charles Whibley 
finds a i — in writing on ‘ The Caliph of 
Fonthill,’ otherwise William Beckford. It is amusing to 
bear Beckford’s remark concerning Count Hamilton— 
the author of ‘Les Quatre Facardins’ was his kinsman— 
**T think Count Hamilton will smile on me when we are 
introduced to each other in Paradise.” His ‘ Excursion 
to the Monasteries of Alobaca and Batalba’ is said to be 
a work of pure imagination, with grandeur as its motive 
and Petronius as its model, ‘Coventry Patmore’ is the 
subject of an appreciative study by Mr, Arthur Symons, 
Of Patmore it is said that at its very highest bis art 
becomes abstract ecstasy. In his love poetry, “ out of 
which all but the very essence of passion has been con- 
sumed,” love is seen to be “the supreme wisdom even 
more than the supreme delight.” The eulogy generally 
is eloquent, and, it is not to be doubted, sincere. The 
general estimate strikes us as too high. Mr. F, C. Keary’s 
* Phantasms’ may be read with pleasure, and the article 
‘Are we an Athletic People?’ with amusement.—The 
frontispiece to the new issue of the Century consists of a 
portrait of Prince Bismarck, to accompany an account 
of its painter, Franz von Lenbach. Other illustrations 
to this consist of portraits of Lenbach by himself and of 
Prof. Edward Emerson, of the reproduction of a capital 
photograph of the painter with his infant daughter, and 
of views of his house and studio. An account follows of 
the interesting methods now in practice for the instruc- 
tion of deaf mutes, ‘ Campaigning with Grant’ continues 
to be the = de résistance. ‘Napoleon’s Interest in the 
Battle of New Orleans’ gives a description, from a letter 
of General Jackson, of the terrible repulse of the English 
on that field. Modern Athens attracts at present much 
attention in America, and the J ay on public spirit in 
that city is finely illustrated. Mr, Godkin has a sensible 
contribution on ‘The Absurdity of War.’ ‘ The Ladies 
of Liangollen’ are well described, and there is u paper 
worth study, by Mr. Mahan, of the United States Navy, 
on ‘ Nelson in the Battle of the Nile.’—1ln Scribner's 
the homes of two great writers are described—that 
of Thackeray by Mr. _ Crowe, A.R.A., and that of 
Victor Hugo by M. G. Jeanniot. Mr, Crowe’s pictures 
of Thackeray's haunts include those in Paris as well as 
in London, with spots in Ireland, in Boulogne, and else- 
where. A facsimile of a letter also appears. The 
Strangers’ Room in the Reform Club, with a rait of 
Thackeray, is depicted, and not the more haunt 
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at the Garrick, ‘Victor Hugo's House at Guernsey’ 
has many portraits of the poet, some showing him ve 
unlike what he subsequently became. A curious sketc 
of Tennyson reading ‘Maud’ follows, ‘A Bystander’s 
Notes of a Massacre’ is less grim than might be inferred 
from its title.—A frontispiece to the Pali Mali presents 
the Grand Canal, Venice, ‘Lux Hominum’ is finely 
illustrated by Mr. Percy Spence. ‘Warwick Castle,’ 
illustrated by special photographe, is described by the 
Countess of Warwick. Very striking are the designs of 
Mr. Arthur H. Buckland to ‘The Story of Naskata.’ 
‘Garris and the Bridge of Boats in 1814’ gives an ani- 
mated account of the invasion of France by the English 
army in Spain, with views of Fuentarabia and St, Jean 
de Luz, from old prints. ‘Curling’ is described by the 
Lord Advocate for Scotland.—In ‘Stories of British 
Battles,’ in the Anglish Jilustrated, Mr. J. D. Symon 
gives ‘A Tale of Ramillies,’ with very spirited pictures 
of the fight by Mr, Woodville, Mr. Clark Russell sup- 
lies further ‘ Pictures from the Life of Nelson.’ Mr. 
William Simpson depicts ‘A Delhi Zenana,’a spot few 
Occidentals are permitted to inspect. The most striking 
designs in a richly illustrated number are those to poems, 
new or old, ‘ Women’s Colleges in Oxford ’ are depicted 
from photographs,—The Cornhill maintains its recon- 
uered honours, and is readable from cover to cover, 
r, C. H. Firth gives a very moving account of ‘ The 
Execution of Charles I,’ ‘Three Weeks at the Court of 
Windsor,’ by Sir Charles Murray, presents a very inter- 
esting picture of Court life during the early years of the 
Queen, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., describes 
vigorously the House of Commons. “= from a 
Private Diary’ are agreeably continued. he writer 
seems astonished at a desire of Coleridge's which we think 
is both natural and common,—' The Romantic Side of 
Montaigne,’ in Temple Bar, presents an unfamiliar 
aspect of the great ersayist. ‘Sir Philip Sidney and his 
Friend Languet’ deals with well-known historical rela- 
tions. ‘Whimsical Will Making’ is an entertaining 
chapter in human nature. ‘A Disappearing Soldiery’ 
refers to the Zouaves, and ‘The English Ulysses’ to 
Drake. — Macmillan’s has a good critical paper on 
* Novels of Irish Life,’ and a very picturesque sketch of 
Mr. Charles Lamb, of the india House, ‘ Catullus and bis 
Friends’ has an agreeable literary flavour. ‘ Juanita’s 
Revenge’ is a powerful description of warlike proceed- 
ings.—Major Martin A, 5S. Hume, in the Gent 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


ConTRIBUTORS are requested, when possible, to pupply 
an exact reference. Complaints are received t 
inadequate references involve readers in an arduous and 

ti unr tive search. Asa chief end of 
‘N, & Q.’ is to facilitate research, this request should 
meet with ready compliance, 

H, T. ( Terminations in ‘ance’ and ‘ ence’ "’).—Con- 
sult the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

CorricENDA,—8* §, x. 184, col. 2, 1. 21 from bottom 
for “ Americans”’ read Armenians; p. 519, col. 2, 1. 19, 
for “ MS.” read M.J.; ante, p. 8, col. 1, ll. 4 and 5 from 
bottom, for “Darsey, Dartsey,” &c., read Dansey 
Dantsey, &c.; p, 11, col, 2,1. 8 from bottom, for “ Ogyia” 
read Ogygia. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


; SENEALOGY and HERALDRY.—WANTED, a 
i competent WRITER to EDIT a WORK on the above sub: 
x ply. oy _ stating qualifications, to B. C., care of Street & Co., 


FPACTS_HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 
—M. WARFIELD, 7, Earlsfield. SW. 


4, 
under the title of ‘The Madness of Mercy Newdigate,’ 
presents a picture of life in Spain in the time of the 
Armada, A horrible subject, that of ‘Chinese Punish- 
ments,’ is treated of by Mr. Parker. ‘Women as Book- 
Lovers’ opens out a pleasant vista into bibliography.— 
‘The Damerel Spectres,’ in Longman’s, is a brilliant 
burlesque, inspired, one might think, by Mr. Lang. Mr. 
Lang is himeelf more than usually happy in his ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship.’ ‘The “ Donna” in 1896’ is to be 
commended to attention, The action of the “ Donna” 
is unobtrusive and admirable.— Belgravia has an article 
on ‘ Superstition in Cornwall.’—Chapman’s Magazine 
bas the usual collection of short stories. 

Part XL. of Cassell’s Gazetteer, Muff te Newchapel, 
supplies title and prefatory matter to a new volume, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of which a full account is given, 
is the most important article iv it. Naseby, Naworth 
Castle, Neath Abbey, the Needles, and Newark Castle 
are among the spots illustrated. 


Mr. Ropert H, Fras, of Bath, promises ‘ Magnetic 
Magic,’ a digest of the practical parts of the master- 
pieces of that eminent occultist L, A. Cahagnet, F.T.S., 
rendered for the first time from the French, edited by 


the translator, with a portrait of the author. 


R. GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 

MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms. 

ne which are the backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 
Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


M®. GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally. —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
25, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


Information upon all Matters connected with 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public Archives. 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours. 
Genealogical Charte Eng and Jil 
Heraldic Engraving—Book-Piates, Seais, Dies, &c. 
Designs charged for, but deducted from cost of order. 


Al OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert Book finder extant. 
8 Great Bookshop, Birmingham. — books Bought, 


CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of BOOKS of VOYAGES 
Cellectors.—MAGGS BROS., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London 
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LIBRIS AND EX-LIBRIS, 


Nearly ready, the Fourth Issue, highly illustrated and beautifully printed, price 2s. 6d, 
The Four Issues, if taken together, 10s. ; if separately, 1895 will be 5a, 


THE BOOK-PLATE ANNUAL 
AND ARMORIAL YEAR-BOOK, 1897. 


Edited and illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
It contains matter relating to Libraries, Books and Bindings, Book-Plates, and useful 
information for Bookbuyers, lovers of Literature, and Collectors, 

The Issue of 1897 will contain Portraits, Achievements, and Book-Plates of LORD LEIGHTON, SIR 
JOHN MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.ss, GEORGE DU MAURIER, the Tower of London and the Bastille, Karl 
Beaconsfield, Lord Rothschild, Baron Reuter, Lord Pirbright, Sir Moses Montefiore, Sir Edward Lawson, 
Bart., the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop of London, Epicurean Club, and Mrs, Grundy, &c. 

London: A, & C. BLACK, Soho-square, W. 


BOOK-PLATES. 
Just published, Part IV. price 2s. 6d. 
ISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA. With rare 
Doe. Pilate of Nathaniel Tucker, of London, Face Painter, 1740; 
Plate to Call in Churen ; 
with Grant ot Arms to Henry Gatchell, 1703 
London; MITCHELL & HUGHBS, 140, Wardour-street, W. 


of VICTORIA’S TIME ONLY 
IDOLATERS. 34. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


PICKLE THE SPY; 
Or, the Incognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With 6 Portraits, 8vo. 18s. 


*,* This book is not a novel, though it contains the 
ls of romance. The subject is the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Prince Charles from February 28, 1749, practi- 
cally till his father’s death in 1766. These years, ney 
1749-1756, were occupied in European hide-and-see The 
Ambassadors and Courts of Europe, and the spies of England, 
were helpless, till, in 1750, a Highland chief of the bh hest 
rank sold himself to the English Government. The book 
contains his unpublished letters and information, with those 
of another spy, James Mohr Macgregor, Rob Roy’s son. 
These, combined with the Stuart Papers in Her mouage 
Li at Windsor, the Letters from English Amb 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
8ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidente—Right Hon. W. E. Giadstune, The V Rev. 
on r rant 
e y contains about 170,000 Voi 
various olames of Ancient and Modern 
Subscription, 3/ a year; Life Membership, accord! ‘fteen 
to Country, and Ten Town ing- 
pen from Ten to half-past = Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vois. 
royal ove price 2ls.; to Members, 
HAGBERG WRIGHT, Seoretary and Librarian. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


I R K BAN K, 
Southampton-bulldings, Chan 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DRPOSITS, 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, inim 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. ome _ 
sTOCks, SHARES, and ANNUITIEBS Purchased and Sold. 


the encouragement rift the Bank receives small sams 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILD) ¥. 
HOW to PURCHASE HOUSE for Two OU GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND 
per 


Toe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with with 


in the State Papers, the Political Correspondence of Frederick 
the Great, and the French Archives, illuminate a chapter in 
Secret History. The singular story of Macallester the spy 
also —~ some facts. the whole exhibits the last 
romance of the Stuarts and the extremes of loyalty and 
treason. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LRADENHALL PRESS, 114, 50, Lendenhall-treet, 


) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


STICKPHAST PASTE still sticks, 


CASES. Very Light and Strong. 

ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASEETS, a 
large as for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (88, XI. Jax, 9, 97, 
JANUARY, 1897. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


L O V C E. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor's Experiment,’ &c. 
Chapters V. to XII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 


| COMPLETE STORIES: 
A MILITARY MATCHMAKER. SUCH a FOOL! 
| An INHERITED IDEAL. The LADY of the MANOR, 
. An OLD STORY. The PENANCE of a LIFE. 
A SETTLED QUESTION. The SPINNING of the RED LADY. 


DADDY JOS’, WHAT a COINCIDENCE! 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A FEW EXPERIENCES ina HAUNTED HOUSE.; SMOKING in MANY LANDS. 
ALADY’S BICYCLE TOUR ACROSS IRELAND.| The DECAY of TWELFTH NIGHT. 
ALL ABOUT SPONGES. The DISAPPEARANCE of BRITAIN. 
. AUTUMN in the SURREY WOODS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: On Growing Old. 
BRODERIE RICHELIEU. The FATE of OLD SHIPS, 
. DISASTERS with BRIDGES. The PENALTIES of GOOD LOOKS. 
FASHIONS. The PROTECTIVE DEVICES of ANIMALS, 
, HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The TABLE: Preparing for Christmas, 
MORGANATIO MARRIAGES, The TABLE: Our Christmas Dinner, 
SIMPLE METHODS of MEASURING TIME. The WAY of the WILL. 


LONDON: 12, 8T. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 


JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS at Broam’s buildings, Chaneery-lane, Jeneary 
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